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SPANISH ~ PORTUGUESE 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE HOUR 


Opportunity today points 
southward. There, below 
the Rio Grande, are teem- 
ing millions, alive with 
desire for the things of 
life, with steadily grow- 
ing purchasing power, 
with goods to sell or exchange. They have aspi- 
rations, thoughts, a literature, an art and a cul- 
ture, that dates back before Plymouth Rock. 
Yet there’s a barrier keeping us from knowing 
these people and keeping them from knowing 
us. A barrier more formidable than a Chinese 
wall, the barrier of speech. We do not talk the 
same language. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGHBORS 
They are busily learning English, knowing its im- 
portance. We must learn Spanish or Portuguese 
or both if we are going to ever really understand 
our neighbors, a thing more important to us to- 
day than in pre-war days. Every statesman from 
the President and Mr. Cordell Hull down to the 
humblest tradesman and technician who knows 
those countries urges the mastery of Spanish and 
Portuguese as the first and most important step 
in better inter-American relations. 





Spanish or Portuguese is easy to learn. They are 
simple in pronunciation, rhythm and expression. 
Because of the large number of Latin words in 
English, English-speaking people find Spanish a 
familiar language. Half the vocabulary is 
grasped at a glance. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


New York City 


Without cost or obligation please send me the Lingua- 
phone Book. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERY 


Linguaphone is a revolutionary discovery which 
takes the drudgery out of learning another lan- 
guage. This easy, natural method enables you to 
speak almost from the beginning. Clear voices 
of native men and women talk about everyday 
matters, such as the home, shopping, travel, 
business, dining, etc. All are discussed in 
natural useable language. 


AN HOUR A DAY—AND A NEW 
LANGUAGE IS YOURS 


You read a lesson in the book and as you read, 
you hear the words pronounced perfectly at a 


graded speed. 


Soon you repeat and you discover that you have 
mastered the meaning and pronunciation of 85 
to 100 words in a foreign idiom. Thus, step by 
step, LINGUAPHONE takes you through a 
series of easy lessons and you acquire the vocab- 
ulary of an educated foreigner. One hour a day 
is what most LINGUAPHONE students re- 
quire, although many have made satisfactory 
progress devoting only 15 minutes daily. 


LINGUAPHONE is not a short cut—it has 
been scientifically prepared and is pedagogically 
sound. It has won the enthusiastic praise of 
thousands of teachers and laymen. More than 
14,000 schools have acquired LINGUAPHONE 
—more than a million students use it. 


FREE BOOK TELLS THE STORY 


Send today for LINGUAPHONE FOR LAN- 
GUAGES, the booklet which explains this re- 
markable method. 


29 LANGUAGES 


Linguaphone Institute is a veritable linguistic university 
in the number of language courses it offers. Twenty-nine 
language courses are now available: 


SPANISH CZECH FINNISH 
SWEDISH GREEK HINDUSTANI 
PORTUGUESE JAPANESE HAUSA 
CHINESE MALAY ARABIC 
LATIN FRENCH ITALIAN 
ESPERANTO RUSSIAN HEBREW 
AFRIKAANS ENGLISH BENGALI 
GERMAN PERSIAN EFIK 

POLISH IRISH DUTCH 
SYRIAC NORWEGIAN 


And scores of study-units in English speech, diction, 
vocabulary building, pronunciation, dramatics, ete. 
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story of the life of a woman he met on his 
travels. 
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How You Can 
Help Your 
Magazine Grow 


3 labor unions throughout the 
country trade unionists are 
getting blocks of subscriptions 
to Sovier Russia Topay. In 
churches, clubs, civic organiza- 
tions and many other groups, 
members are doing the same 
thing. It is proving to be a quick 
and effective way of bringing the 
magazine to new readers. 


The magazine is getting an 
enthusiastic response from its 
new subscribers. They write us 
letters of appreciation and offer 
their help. 


To all our readers, old and 
new, we suggest this method of 
helping the magazine that has 
devoted its ten years of existence 
to promoting friendship with the 
Soviet people, now our ally in 
the fight against Nazi enslave- 
ment. 


Clear and accurate knowledge 
of our fighting Soviet ally is a 
great morale builder. Spread 
this knowledge to as many people 
as you can reach by getting block 
subscriptions to SovieT Russia 
Topay. 


If you are a trade-unionist 
get your union brothers and sis- 
ters to subscribe together. What- 
ever your organization get your 
fellow members in on a group 
subscription. Appoint yourself 
as a committee of one to start 
the move for block subscriptions 
in your organization, now. 

Write today for further infor- 
mation to Dept. G. S., Room 707, 
114 East 32 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Dieppe Points the Way to the Second Front 


HESE are the gravest moments mankind has ever 
faced. The decisions and actions of this hour will 
determine how many of the human race and for how long 
shall live in slavery; how soon men can again turn from 
the business of destruction to the building of a decent and 


peaceful world, a free world, in which people can live 


without want or fear. 

Something more than we have ever given before is re- 
quired of every one of us now. Greater effort, greater 
daring—greater hatred of the enemy, greater love of life 
and freedom. Each one of us has got to have what it 
takes to land on the beach at Dieppe in an inferno of 
withering fire. ; 

There is no doubt now that the die is cast. We are 
very near to that supreme moment when our nation will 
join its ally the USSR in all-out offensive battle against 
our greatest enemy. We must gird ourselves for this great 
test. We must be fully prepared, each one of us, for the 
gigantic sacrifices it will involve. We must let our leaders 
know that we are ready, that we can be counted on to 
the end. 

The great raid on Dieppe by American, British, 
Canadian and Free French troops was only a shadow of 
things to come. Losses were great. The cost was high. 


But the main objectives were achieved. Machines, meth- . 


ods and men were tested and not’ found wanting. In the 
words of the Allied communique: ‘Vital experience has 
been gained in the employment of substantial numbers of 
troops and in an assault and in transport use of heavy 
equipment during combined operations.” A six-gun Ger- 
man battery and its ammunition dump, a radio station 
and an anti-aircraft battery were destroyed as planned, 
Nazi prisoners brought back. Allied air forces, support- 
ing the landing party, were in complete command of the 
air, maintaining a powerful air umbrella continuously. 
The transportation of troops over a difficult stretch of 
channel and disembarkation of tanks under battle con- 
ditions, were successfully achieved. ‘The Allied forces 
were withdrawn as scheduled, within six minutes of the 
time planned. , 

The split second coordination of the operations of the 
men, the ships and the planes, demonstrated the skill of 
the commanding officers. 

The fighting men who carried through this dangerous 
uperation showed that they are cast in the heroic mould 
required to carry a full invasion of the continent through 
to a victorious conclusion. Quentin Reynolds, who went 
long on the Commander’s ship, said of them: “They fight 
like Russians. No higher compliment can be given a 
fighting force.” 

Defeatists and Fifth Columnists and fainthearts are al- 
ready raising the question as to whether the cost was not 
too great. Such voices must be silenced at once. Certainly 


Red Army reserves—Automatic rifle men 


Churchill and Stalin in the Kremlin 


we must face fully just how great the cost has been. But 
we must remember that in a comparatively limited opera- 
tion the cost must necessarily be proportionately higher 
than in a full scale invasion. We must remember that to 
make the test really effective the most dangerous and 
heavily fortified spot on the coast of France was chosen— 
and only one spot, not many, as would be the case in a 
real invasion. We must remember that because the ob- 
jectives were limited there was not the complete follow 
through with dive bombers and parachute troops that an 
invasion would demand, and that the people within 
France, whose assistance will be great when the true in- 
vasion comes, were asked not to expose themselves by giv- 
ing aid this time. 

The success of the raid under these conditions showed 
what can be done. 

The fact that the Allied troops were able to stay for 
some nine hours at Dieppe, fulfill their objectives and 
return, proved up to the hilt the Soviet contention that 
the Germans have but few troops left in the West. Other- 
wise they would have had time to bring up sufficient troops 
to wipe out the invading forces. 

But the most significant demonstration of the success of 
the raid came the following day when 500 Allied fighting 
planes roared over France in broad daylight and returned 
without a single loss, while a group of U. S. Flying 
Fortresses raided Amiens, and came through unscathed. 
The fact that only one German plane was destroyed and 
one damaged by an air armada of 500 showed that after 
the heavy losses of the day before there wasn’t enough of 
the Luftwaffe left in Western Europe to give fight. 

Dieppe was a signal that free men everywhere under- 
stood. The news electrified the democratic forces 
throughout the world. “Has it begun?” people asked each 
other. The joyous response to this rehearsal was proof, if 
more were needed, that the people can be counted on to 
bear the heavy sacrifice the real thing will involve. 

We must be prepared for greater losses, higher costs, 
before the victory is won. But the more swiftly we act, 
the less will be the cost. We owe it to those who have 
fallen not to stop now to mourn them, and thus make their 


sacrifice vain. Freedom for those who live is what they 
asked by their death. 


Churchill’s Visit to Moscow 


INSTON CHURCHILL’S visit to Moscow was 
the answer to all those defeatists who by seeking to 
delay the opening of the Second Front were serving our 











enemies. It is not thinkable that the British Prime Min- 
ister would care to risk the effect on the morale of an ally 
that has already suffered 5,000,000 casualties, of an an- 
nouncement that a Second Front would not be ventured 
this year. " 

The Anglo-Soviet communique issued on August 17 at 
the conclusion of the Churchill-Stalin. negotiations 
stated: 


A number of decisions “were reached covering the field 
of the war against Hitlerite Germany and her associates 


in Europe. This just war of liberation both Governments . 
are determined to carry on with all their power and’ 


energy until the complete destruction of Hitlerism and 
any similar tyranny has been achieved. 

The discussions, which were carried on in an atmosphere 
of cordiality and complete sincerity, provide an oppor- 
tunity of reaffirming the existence of close friendship and 
understanding between the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
and the United States of America in entire accordance 
with the Allied relationships existing between them. 
Commenting on the importance of these negotiations to 

the Allied cause, the Moscow Izvestia declared that the 
war against Hitler and his associates had now entered a 
decisive phase, and that the Soviet people welcomed this 
new evidence of rapprochement between the three great 
nations and were deeply convinced that all those concerned 
would perform with credit the part assigned to them in 
the common cause of prosecuting the war until the utter 
defeat of the common enemy. Jzvestia made very clear 
the seriousness of the situation and the need for decisive 
action in the West: 

Dreading the moment when all the resources of all 
participants of the anti-Hitler coalition will be brought into 
play, fascist Germany, overtaxing her strength, strives to 
achieve a military victory on the Soviet-German front as 
soon as possible. The Soviet Union and its Red Army are 
now for the second year bearing the brunt of the onslaught 
of the Hitlerite armies, consisting not only of German but 
of Italian, Rumanian, Hungarian and Finnish troops. The 
Red Army continues the heavy struggle single-handed under 
the most unfavorable conditions, inflicting immense losses 
on the fascists, undermining the might of the German war 
machine, forcing it to strain to the utmost its power and 
resources. For over one year the Red Army has been 
diverting upon itself the whole power of the Hitlerite 
armed forces, thus enabling its Allies to accumulate and 
prepare the resources needed to crush the enemy. 


As the war enters its fourth year, the people of the 
United Nations have shown their readiness to give every- 
thing they have in a great coordinated offensive on land, 
sea and air and carry through until final victory over 
Hitler and the Japanese. Our victories in the’ Solomon 
Islands, the glorious exploits on the beaches of Dieppe, 
have sent soaring the hopes of all who love freedom. 


The United States and the USSR 
Form Closer Bonds of Friendship 


HE Churchill visit marks an important further step 

in the fulfillment of the Anglo-Soviet Mutual Aid 
Pact and the American-Soviet Agreement and the an- 
nouncement of the Second Front agreement made last 
June. This tightened fighting alliance, long delayed 
though it was, was a historically inevitable development 
based not only on the fact that the three countries are 
menaced by a common foe, but on the fact that they have 
common progressive goals. Thus the significance of these 
pacts lies not alone in their establishment of a coordinated 
win-the-war policy. They demonstrated the profound 
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change that has taken place in the attitude of Britain and 
America toward the Soviet Union, and recognition of the 
fact that the solution of post-war problems, the building 
of a free, democratic world, requires continued coopera- 
tion with the USSR. 

Aside from its embodiment in the agreements them- 
selves, this reevaluation of the USSR and its place in the 
world found its clearest enunciation in the speech of Vice- 
President Wallace last May, when he said: 

The march of freedom of the past 150 years has been 

a long-drawn out people’s revolution. In this Great Revo- 

lution of the people, there were the American Revolution 


of 1775, the French Revolution of 1792, the Latin-Ameri- 
can revolutions of the Bolivarian era, the German Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 1917. Some 
went to excess. But the significant thing is that the 
people groped their way to the light. More of them 
learned to think and work together. 


In the Soviet Union, too, there is a growing sense of the 
unity and closeness of the American and Soviet people. 
Professor Yefimov wrote recently in the Soviet press of 
the influence of the American Constitution on progressive 
thought in Russia at the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
He declared: 

Three times in their history, the United States and Rus- 
sia—giants, both of them, in territory, population and 
stature—have been drawn particularly close in sympathy, 
and each time these mutual sympathies have been awakened 
among a bigger section of their people. The first time was 
towards the close of the eighteenth century; the second, 
at the time of the American Civil War, and the third time, 
today, in the present grim and heroic common fight against 
Hitlerism, when the mutual sympathies of the American 
and Soviet people have become rooted among broad sec- 
tions of the populations of both countries and have formed 
a bond of friendship stronger than ever before. And that 
is natural, for the realization is being brought home more 
with every day that the friendship between the people of 
Russia, Britain and the United States and their concerted 

- efforts are one of the surest factors for the defeat of 

Hitlerism. 


The destinies of the two peoples have been closely 
bound together even in periods when our governments 
have not been the close allies they are today. From 1917 
on, during the sixteen years that elapsed until we had a 
President who understood the importance to our own 
country of maintaining diplomatic relations with this great 
sister Republic, there were many groups of Americans who 
understood what our two peoples had to give each other. 

The people of Stalingrad, in such deadly danger today, 
remember well the American engineer John Calder who 
helped build the great tractor factories erected there after 
American designs. The people at Maslov Kut and 
Verblud in the North Caucasus remember well the Ameri- 
can farmers and engineers who, under the leadership of 
Harold Ware, helped to introduce the large-scale modern 
farming methods, the batteries of powerful tractors and 
combine-harvesters which were to play such a large part in 
the development of collectivization in the USSR. Today 
all patriotic Americans understand that in trampling the 
rich grain fields of the North Caucasus, in causing the 
destruction of the mines and oil-fields and thriving new 
industries of that region, Hitler’s armies are destroying 
wealth important not only to the Soviet people, but to 
the whole Allied cause. Today we know that if the life- 
line of oil and other supplies to the Red Army is cut our 
life-blood too will be drained away. 

That is why Americans rejoiced when they read the 
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words of Averell Harriman, who acted as President 
Roosevelt’s representative in the Churchill conferences in 
Moscow. When the party arrived at the Moscow airport, 
Mr. Harriman announced: 


The Americans will stand hand to hand and shoulder to 
shoulder with the Russians on the front. 

That is why Americans agree with Ben Robertson, Jr., 
of P.M. and Leland Stowe of the New York Post, both 
of whom are doing such a magnificent job these days in 
giving us a picture of what the war in Russia really means, 
of what the Russians are sacrificing in our common cause, 
when they say our allies can trust us, that we intend to 
keep our word, that we do not expect anyone anywhere 
to fight our battles. Robertson and Stowe have been 
telling us for many weeks how confidently our Soviet allies 
are counting on us. As we go to press, Mr. Stowe sends a 
new warning from Moscow that failure to open a Second 
Front now means facing years of war. In a recent dis- 
patch he wrote: 


How can one hope to make you see and feel in some 
adequate measure, the gigantic toll of sacrifices, suffering 
and death which the Russian people still bravely endure 
as the German invasion enters its 14th month?.. . 

Here for 13 terrible, desperate months, 10,000,000 or 12,- 
000,000 or more Russian men have fought without respite 
—and still fight. Here some 4,000,000 Russians (5,000,- 
000 now—Ed.) have died or suffered wounds or van- 
ished. ‘That means approximately one war casualty for 
every 25 or 30 adults in Russia’s population. Supposing 
in the United States and Canada we today had losses of 
one dead or wounded for each 30 adults. Can you pos- 
sibly conceive what sacrifices in lives and wrecked bodies 
all America would now be feeling? 

For the Russians, everything is a matter of life or 
death. For them there can be no half-way measures or 
compromises. For them there exists no way but to fight 
on so long as human bodies and the human spirit can 
endure. 

These are the allies that are counting on us. We can- 


not let them down—nor ourselves. 


Why We Support the American Council on 
Soviet Relations 


HE American Council on Soviet Relations deserves 

the fullest support in its campaign to mobilize Ameri- 
can sentiment behind the Anglo-American-Soviet agree- 
ments, to deepen and strengthen American-Soviet friend- 
ship and cooperation for the speediest possible winning of 
the war and the solution of post-war problems. Particu- 
larly valuable has been its recent Second Front campaign, 
with its publication of a full-page ad in the Washington 
Post and many thousands of leaflets containing ten care- 
tully reasoned arguments on the need for a Second Front 
NOW, 

We cannot agree with those who like Walter Lippman 
call this a “high pressure campaign to force the President 
to do what they demand.” ‘The Second Front campaign 
carried on by the American Council on Soviet Relations, 
by many leaders in American public life, by CIO and AFL 
unions, by some of our leading military men themselves, 
and in which Soviet Russia Today is glad to participate, 
is a Campaign of support, not pressure. President Roose- 
velt himself threw open the question to public discussion 
and indicated that he did not consider it a matter for mili- 
tary strategists alone, when he joined in the announcement 
of the opening of a Second Front in 1942 as an urgent task 
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of the United Nations, following Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov’s visit to England and the United States. Mr. Lipp- 
man concludes his criticism of the campaign thus: 


Whoever is in command will have to command, and as 
long as he is in command he will have to be certain of the 
unfailing obedience of all his men and the unswerving sup- 
port of all the people. 


Precisely, Mr. Lippman. It is just that unswerving 
support which the American Council on Soviet Relations 
is helping to build. It would be a sorry state of affairs 
indeed if only those who were against the opening of a 
Second Front, only those who were against the official 
policies of our government, and who really would prefer 
not to see Hitler beaten were to express their opinion on 
this most vital of immediate issues. 

Soviet Russia Today is cooperating fully with the 
American Council both in its Second Front campaign, and 
in its general efforts to build American-Soviet friendship 
on a solid foundation. 

A deep and powerful ferment is at work today, pro- 
foundly changing people’s minds. ‘The change in public 
opinion regarding the Soviet Union goes far deeper than a 
recognition of the value of Soviet military aid to our 
cause. Honest people everywhere are ready to acknowledge 
that they have been completely wrong about the Soviet 
Union and Soviet policies in the past, and that the grave 
errors that have been made in regard to relations with the 
USSR in the past must never be repeated. This creates 
a growing demand for information about the Soviet 
Union which the American Council on Soviet Relations is 
trying to meet by developing its Speakers’ Bureau, 
pamphlet distribution, exhibits on Soviet life and so on. 
We believe that readers of Soviet Russia Today, many of 
whom have been following Soviet developments for years 
through the pages of our magazine, can play a useful part 
in this work of creating an enduring foundation for Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship. If you are interested write to the 
Editor or to Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the American 
Council on Soviet Relations, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York, to find out how you can cooperate. 


WHEN DO WE FIGHT? 


HE time has come, we think, to ask a very simple question: ‘When 

de we fight?" Being soldiers, we have sat around for months 
now, waiting for that question to be answered for us. It hasn't been. 

These facts we hold to be self-evident: That we need the planes, 
the guns, the ordnance, the transport to win this war. We know, 
furthermore, that the world at war is a vast maze of complicated 
problems in logistics and transport and production and we know 
that fronts are hard to open. 

But we know also that we came into this profession of soldiering 
in all good faith. Many of us came because we were asked and 
because it was our duty. We came with a common purpose and a 
common goal. 

Did they wait at Dunkerque for some Ministry to build them a 
fleet of luxury liners to come and take them home? Did they wait 
at Tobruk for air-conditioned barracks? Or over the channel in 
September, 1940, did they sit around and wait for a new catalogue 
of fighter planes to hurl at the enemy? 

The Marines have had their first offensive crack at the enemy in 
the Solomon Islands. The Navy has had its crack at the Axis all over 
the world. The Air Force has knocked silly certain of the enemy 
emplacements. However, their action alone will not win this war, 
and we know it. The greater burden lies with the Army, and the 
Army has not had its chance at offensive action. © 

We know that only the warrior is the conqueror, and we can not 
win this war without fighting. It is not easy. It is never going to be 
easy to open a front or start fighting. But as soldiers, we came here 
to fight. . 

When in God's name do we fight? 

oa an editorial in “Yank,” the Army newspaper, August 19, 
1942. 














N August 14, the first anniver- 

sary of the Atlantic Charter, 
President Roosevelt sent a special mes- 
sage to Prime Minister Churchill re- 
affirming the principles of the charter 
and stressing the “great union of hu- 
manity,” the United Nations, that has 
since come into being to win the war 
against the Axis and to win the peace 
by putting into effect the Atlantic 
Charter throughout the world. Thus 
the Atlantic Charter has become a Pa- 
cific Charter as well and its princi- 
ples embody the aspirations not merely 
of Britain and America, but of all 
democratic and anti-fascist peoples 
everywhere. 

Since the Soviet Government in due 
course became a signatory to the At- 
lantic Charter, it may be interesting 
and worth-while to see point by point 
precisely how the policies of the So- 
viet Union fit in with this great docu- 
ment. 

The first two points of the Atlantic 
Charter bar out national aggrandize- 
ment, “territorial or other,” and also 
all “territorial changes that do not ac- 
cord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned.” The third 
point establishes the right of all peo- 
ples to self-determination as to their 
sovereignty and form of government. 

There can be no doubt that Soviet 
Russia subscribes fully and sincerely 
to these three points and that it is in 
favor of having them applied, without 
exception, throughout the world. 

The question will perhaps be raised 
as to Russia’s attitude toward the three 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. These three countries vo- 
ted, in the summer of 1940, to become 
Soviet Republics and to become incor- 
porated within the USSR. I am con- 
vinced that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people in these nations were 
in favor of joining the Soviet Union 
and that no valid purpose would be 
served by having another plebiscite on 
the matter at the close of the war. 
England has already recognized the 
realities of the situation by ceasing to 
give official diplomatic status to the 
Ministries of Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uanta, 
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In general Russia will of course in- 
sist on frontiers in the West that give 
her permanent security against aggres- 


sion. It must be remembered that the 
Baltic states, with the aid of the Kai- 
ser’s armies, were separated from the 
USSR in 1918 for the purpose of 
weakening the Soviet Republic and of 
serving as outposts of aggression 
against it. 

The Soviet Union also lost a large 
part of White Russia and the Ukraine, 
which were annexed by Poland in 
1920. It was these territories, inhab- 
ited almost entirely by White Russians 
and Ukrainians, that the Soviet Union 
took back in 1939 when its armies 
marched into Eastern Poland to fore- 
stall the Nazis. Thus it got back 
approximately the frontier that even 
the British reactionary, Lord Curzon, 
proposed as fair before the Polish- 
Soviet war. None the less the present 
Polish-Soviet frontiers are to be looked 
upon as temporary; and the Russians 
have stated their willingness to recon- 
sider the whole matter after the defeat 
ot Hitler. 

Bessarabia, as is well known, was 
stolen from the Soviet Republic when 
it was weak, and its annexation by Ru- 
mania was never recognized by the 
Soviet Government. There would 
seem to be no sound reason why Ru- 
mania, Hitler’s satellite in aggression, 
should receive it back. Nor, consider- 
ing Finland’s role as a full-fledged ally 
of the Nazis, would there seem to be 
any particular point in re-drawing the 
boundaries agreed upon in the Soviet- 
Finnish peace treaty of 1940. 

Undeniably the people of Soviet 
Russia still believe that a planned so- 
cialist system is superior to any other 
and that the rest of the world would 
do well to adopt it. In view of this 
system’s achievements both in peace 
and war, the Russians have a certain 
enthusiasm and missionary zeal regard- 
ing Socialism that is not difficult to 
understand. But this does not mean 
that the Soviet people or its govern- 
ment are in favor of spreading Social- 
ism through military aggression. And 


the nightmare sometimes conjured up 
of the Red Army marching through 








Kurope, at the end of the war, setting 
up Soviet regimes under the thumb ot 
Moscow, is pure nonsense. But it is 
dangerous nonsense, and just the kind 
Hitler and Goebbels most want to see 
spread. For it leads to suspicion of 
the Soviet Union and disunity among 
the United Nations in the great cause 
of winning the struggle against world 
Fascism. 

Nobody can predict accurately what 
sort of governments will come into 
power in Europe at the end of this 
conflict. "They may be radical; they 
may be conservative. We hope they 
will be democratic and surely they will 
be anti-Fascist. Whatever these new 
regimes turn out to be, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will try to work out with 
them a system of collective security 
to preserve peace and economic ar- 
rangements that will ensure stability 
and prosperity in Europe. But the 
Soviet Union is decidedly not going to 
welcome further military strains and 
adventures when this war is over. It 
will have enough to do in the recon- 
struction of its immense devastated 
areas and in taking care of its inter- 
ests in the Far East. 

In the post-war world the Soviet 
Union will want to continue to coop- 
erate closely with Britain and America. 
It has already signed a 20-year Pact 
with Britain for joint action in regard 
to Europe’s problems in accordance 
with the two principles of “‘not seeking 
territorial aggrandizement” and of 
“non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other states.” And the Soviets 
would certainly not wish to risk break- 
ing with America and Britain either by 
sending armies marching over the con- 
tinent or by initiating military inter- 
vention on behalf of budding revolu- 
tionary movements here and there. The 
USSR believes seriously and sincerely 
in the self-determination of peoples. It 
is to be recalled that practically all the 
intervention that took place in foreign 
countries between the First World 
War and the Second was on behalf of 
old-time imperialist or outright Fascist 
interests. The Soviet Republic itself 
was one of the chief sufferers, having 

(Continued on page 32) 
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RITING in England the 10th 

of August on our position in 
relation to a Second Front in Europe 
in 1942, I can do no more than de- 
scribe the present position, knowing it 
may be greatly changed in various 
ways before the article is printed. 

The position as it stands is interest- 
ing and tragic. Our Soviet allies have 
for nearly fourteen months been fight- 
ing with only limited, indirect assist- 
ance against a tremendous concentra- 
tion of Nazi and associate forces, 
armed and equipped by virtually every 
factory in Europe. At every stage 
they have fought with great skill and 
courage. At every stage they have 
suffered terrible losses in human ma- 
terial and industrial wealth. At every 
stage they have been looking west- 
ward for the development of large 
scale belligerent activity in the joint 
interests of all the enemies of Hitler 
fascism. And in recent weeks their 
demands for such activity have grown 
stronger and more frequent, as the 
military situation in Southern Russia 
has grown more serious. 

To express it mildly, the mass of 
British people share the anxiety of their 
Soviet allies. We welcomed the decla- 
rations of Churchill and Roosevelt in 
June, 1941, and the British-Soviet Al- 
liance that followed. We welcomed 
the Beaverbrook and Harriman agree- 
ments on supplies and the strong efforts 
made to implement them—efforts 
which must not be allowed to flag. We 
welcome above all the twenty-year alli- 
ance of May 1942 and the explicit 
American-British-Soviet declaration ac- 
companying it recording, ‘full under- 
standing with regard to the urgent 
tasks of creating a Second Front in 
Europe in 1942.” 

The British chiefs of staff took part 
in the London conversations on this 
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The huge Second Front Demonstration in Trafalgar Square, July 26 
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subject. Molotov, at any rate, we 
knew could not have expressed agree- 
ment with anything less than positive 
determination that the Second Front 
should be opened. And to open the 
Second Front in 1942 surely meant to 
open it in the campaigning season. All 
the arguments advanced in some quar- 
ters against its feasibility this year 
were, we could see, definitely nega- 
tived by this declaration, for the staffs 
of the fighting services could not have 
acquiesced in it if they had not known 
that the arguments against it lacked 
substance and the Second Front could 
be carried through. 

We breathed sighs of relief accord- 
ingly when we read this declaration 
and waited confidently for the moment 
—naturally not to be preadvertised for 
benefit of enemy—when the Second 
Front should materialize. At that mo- 
ment we knew pressure on our Soviet 
allies would be eased and a two-front 
war on Hitler, nightmare of the Ger- 
man General Staff, would bring the 
realization of impending defeat home 
to the Nazis and give the certainty of 
relief and ultimate victory to the sub- 
jected peoples of France and the 
smaller countries of Europe and the 
forces of revolution inside Germany. 

But of recent weeks as precious time 
has slipped by—each week represent- 
ing perhaps three months’ prolonga- 
tion of the war—and as the military 
position has deteriorated, our anxiety 
has grown again and also a terrible 
sense of frustration and humiliation. 
This is due not merely to the loss of 
precious time, but rather to many signs 
of increasing activity among influential 
circles seeking to bring pressure upon 
Prime Minister Churchill to delay the 
Second Front until, say, next year. The 
forces of reaction are consolidating. 
The Second Front is now a political 





ENGLAND 
e AND THE 
SECOND FRONT 


By D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P. 


“News of the invasion of the Eu- 
ropean mainland will end the feel- 
ing of frustration in British hearts” 


question. The big majority of public 
opinion wants it, but the strategical ar- 
guments against launching it this year, 
logically lead not to a Second Front 
next year but mever. And where the 
past history of individuals and groups 
in relation to Munich and Spain is 
known, one can forecast certainly 
where they stand on the Second Front 
question. 

Out of the volume of significant and 
trustworthy evidence of the develop- 
ment of these sinister influences, I need 
only select for citation one example— 
Lady Astor’s recent outburst. 

Not for the first time this vain chat- 
terbox has rendered the country of her 
adoption a signal service by accident. 
She spends her time in pretty close 
contact with those elements who long 
to see the USSR weakened and to 
arrive at a situation where some ac- 
commodation can be negotiated where- 
by revolution in Germany may be 
averted and peace made with a “re- 
formed” fascist regime in that coun- 
try. But she is unable to emulate the 
prudent silence of these elements. 
They do not talk in public. It is for- 
tunate for us that she does. As a re- 
sult we are furnished with clear evi- 
dence of what is being thought, said 
and propagated behind the scenes by 
British enemies of the Soviet people 
who are at the same time the enemies 
of the British and American peoples. 

This is a particularly sinister, if in- 
evitable, development at this time. It 
must be met and is increasingly being 
met by a rising and quickening of the 
popular forces in Britain of which one 
of the many examples was the great 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square on 
July 26, attended on very short no- 
tice by 60,000 people, whose numbers 
would have greatly exceeded even that 

(Continued on page 34) 


























































Mighty Mt. Elbruz, highest peak in Eu- 
rope, stands athwart Hitler's path to the 
oil of the Caucasus. 


N the last issue of Soviet Russia 
Today we presented the picture of 
operations on the Eastern Front as of 
July 13. A little more than a month 
has passed (we are writing now as of 
August 15). 

A month ago the line of the fight- 
ing, i.e., the line connecting the Ger- 
man spearheads, was as follows: the 
Germans stood in the outskirts of Vo- 
ronezh and had even announced its 
capture (a lie which they have since 
glossed over with complete silence on 
the matter). 

From Voronezh southward the line 
ran to Boguchar and Millerovo and 
hence to an undetermined point some- 
where between Lisichansk and Voro- 
shilovgrad. Further south, i.e. in the 
Don Basin, the line was never de- 
scribed, either in the Soviet commu- 
niques or those of the German High 
Command. 

The Great Bend of the Don looked 
like a sealed trap and we pointed out 
that Marshal Timoshenko would have 
to evacuate the Bend and do some fast 
thinking to extricate his armies from 
this “sac” which had only two rail- 
road exits—to Stalingrad in the east 
and to Rostov and Bataisk in the south. 

Further north the Germans were 
conducting an offensive in the Rzhev 
area, aimed at crashing through to 
Kalinin and Yaroslavl in order to sever 
the northern line of communications 
of the USSR with the outside world 
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By CAPT. SERGEI 


and cut off whatever help was forth- 
coming from its allies, 

The German General Staff’s strat- 
egy and tactics both work according 
to the concept of the Schwerpunkte 
which Tom Wintringham translates as 
“thrust-point,” in his foreword to Ma- 
jor Miksche’s fascinating new book on 
German strategy and tactics, ‘“At- 
tack.” (This book, by the way, 
we highly recommend to all those who 
want to get a thorough understanding 
of modern war, although we warn that 
some parts of it will be pretty hard to 
digest, especially the parts dealing with 
logistics. ) 

The Germans in the middle of July 
had created three strategic Schwer- 
punkte—one at Voronezh aimed at 
Tambov and Saratov, one at Voro- 
shilovgrad aimed at the Caucasus and 
one at Rzhev aimed at Yaroslavl and 
Vologda, 

Before proceeding any further we 
feel that it is necessary to correct a 
mistaken term which has been orily 
too frequently used by military writers 
and commentators in connection with 
the struggle in the East. This term 
is “the backbone of Soviet resistance” 
or the “backbone of the Soviet Union.” 
As events progressed, this term was 
applied alternately to the line Lenin- 
grad-Sevastopol, Leningrad-Rostov and 
Archangel-Moscow -Stalingrad - Baku. 
The very concept is mistaken. If 
there is such a thing as the “backbone” 
of the USSR, it runs along a parallei, 
not along a meridian. It is horizontal, 
not vertical, geographically speak- 
ing. Because of the disposition of 
strategic centers of reserves created by 
the Five-Year Plans and because of the 
fact that the USSR is both a European 
and Pacific power, it is clear that its 
“backbone” runs along the line Mos- 
cow-Vladivostok, and not along the 
25th, 30th, 35th, 40th or even 45th 
meridian. 

The line Moscow-Vladivostok is the 
main feed-line, while the above named 
meridian lines are nothing but rockade 
lines from the military viewpoint. 

But to return now to the German 
Schwerpunkte. 

The one at Rzhev and the one at 
Voronezh definitely threatened the real 
backbone of the Soviet Union. If they 
had been permitted to develop they 
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would have crashed around Moscow 
and joined hands somewhere in the 
area of Gorky. The result would have 


~ been as follows: the northern “wind- 


pipe” would have been cut at Yaro- 
slavl, the southern “windpipe” would 
have been cut at Tambov, Saratov or 
Penza, Moscow would have been not 
only cut off from Leningrad, but would 
have been enveloped and encircled, 
and, worst of all, Siberia and the Far 
East would have been cut off from 
what was left of European Russia by 
the severance of the six outlets of the 
Trans-Siberian at Vologda, Gorky, 
Arzamas, Ruzayevka, Penza and Sara- 
tov. In order to achieve this the Ger- 
mans would have had to march 400 
miles from Rzhev to Yaroslavl and 
Gorky and 400 miles from Voronezh to 


This map shows how Sections |, 2 and 3 of 

the Soviet "dam" held against the Nazi flood, 

which was shunted into a long and adventu- 

rous flank-march through "Section 4." So- 

viet reserves from Transcaucasia were moved 

up North to stem the flood along the moun- 
tains. 
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Gorky, or not more than the distance 
they marched in five weeks from Lisi- 
chansk, for instance, to Mineralnie 
Vodi. 

Thus the two thrust-points at Voro- 
nezh and at Rzhev were designed to 
put into effect a strategy of unlimited 
objectives, i.e. at breaking the back- 
bone of Soviet resistance by tearing 
out its “heart.” 

On the other hand, the third thrust- 
point of the Germans was aimed at the 
Caucasus, i.e. at depriving the Red 
Army of oil, at getting that oil (or 
what would be left of it) for the 
Wehrmacht, at annihilating the Red 
Armies of the Caucasus, at eliminating 
the Black Sea Fleet by depriving it of 
its remaining bases at Novorossisk, 
Poti and Batum, and finally, after 
transforming the Black Sea into a Ger- 
man lake, at moving in on the Middle 
East and India without having to fight 
the Turks. 

At this point we wish to refer the 
reader to our article in the August 
issue of SRT where we gave certain 
figures on the German superiority in 
manpower and materiel over the So- 
viet Union. It is of paramount im- 
portance to bear in mind these figures 
in evaluating the decision which 
loomed before the Soviet General Staff 
about a month or five weeks ago. 

If we visualize the front of the Red 
Army as a great dam protecting the 
country, we see that this dam con- 
sisted in mid-July, in the main, of four 
sections: Leningrad-Rzhev (with a 
westward salient pointing at Nevel 
and Vitebsk), Rzhev-Voronezh (with 
a westward bulge pointing at Bryansk 
and Roslavl), Voronezh-Stalingrad 
(running almost straight along the 
upper Don) and Stalingrad-Rostov. 

Should Section No. 1 give way be- 
fore the flood, the northern “windpipe” 
would be gone and Moscow would be 
enveloped from the north. 

Should Section No. 2 give way, the 
entire heart of the country would be 
torn out. 

Should Section No. 3 give way, the 
communications up the Volga and the 
link with the Far East would be di- 
rectly menaced. 

Should Section No. 4 give way part, 
at least, of the northern half of the 
Caucasus would have to go. 

Figuratively speaking it was the 
hoice between the Volga and the Ter- 
k-and-Kuban. 

Faced with the three main German 
‘chwerpunkte, the Soviet High Com- 

iand had to make a crucial and far- 


reaching decision as to where to con- 
centrate the bulk of its available strate- 
gic reserves. Let us say, for the sake 
of clarity, that they had about fifty 
divisions (with an apprc priate number 
of planes and tanks) to spare for the 
reinforcements of one or several of 
the four main sections of the front. 
These divisions were most probably 
concentrated in the center in the quad- 
rangle Moscow-Yaroslavl-Gorky-Rya- 
zan. . 

The road and railroad network lead- 
ing from here to Rzhev and to Voro- 
nezh is good and these divisions could 
arrive at the German Schwerpunkte 
quickly, i.e. in time. 

The dispatch of these reserves to 
the Stalingrad sector, although it looks 
rather easy on the map (at first glance) 
is not easy because the line Moscow- 
Borisoglebsk-Stalingrad passes within a 
couple of miles of the Bend of the 
Don, and between Frolov and Ilovlin- 
skaya would be under direct artillery 
fire of the Germans, should the latter 
reach the Don east of Kletskaya (one 
of the reasons for such a stubborn So- 
viet defense of that sector). However, 
the reinforcement of Stalingrad from 
the center, though difficult, is a possi- 
bility, but this all-important area, cov- 
ering the Volga, had to be reinforced 
by Marshal ‘Timoshenko’s “local” 
effectives, too. 

As to Section No. 4 of the front 
(Stalingrad-Rostov) it was actually 
impossible to reinforce it from the cen- 
ter because of the necessity of sending 
reserves by the route Ryazan-Saratov- 
Astrakhan-Kizlyar-Rostov, or a dis- 
tance of some 1,400 miles. The distance 
Ryazan-Rostov, as the crow flies, is 
only 600 miles, but that line was al- 
ready cut and the one from Stalingrad 
to Tikhoretskaya, which would have 
shortened the 1,400-mile haul by 600 
miles, was under direct threat. 

The decision taken by the Soviet 
High Command may be summarized 
(as I see it) thus: 

1. To keep the strategic reserves of 
50 divisions (this is an arbitrary figure, 
but a pretty close one, by all indica- 
tions) available in a central “balanced” 
position to meet the threats to Sections 
1 and 2 of the front. 

2. To have Marshal Timoshenko 
slow down as much as possible the 
progress of the Germans in the Bend 
of the Don without risking the bulk 
of his armies, and to withdraw the 
latter eventually to guard Section 3, 
at the same time withdrawing part of 

(Continued on page 33) 


































































































(Reading down) |. Marshal Timoshenko, 
with Lieut.-Gen. Kostenko of the South- 
eastern front. 2. Red Army tank-de- 
stroyer reserves. 3. The Red Army attacks 
on Southwestern front. 4. One of 30 Ger- 
man tanks destroyed in a night attack of 
an anti-tank unit. 5. An anti-tank rifle drill 














A Second Front 


Will Save All This 


for the Allied Cause 





(Reading down) The rich oil-fields of 
Baku; the Black Sea Port of Batum 
with its beautiful workers’ settlements; 
Novorossisk and its busy harbor; the 
Stalingrad tractor plant, which Ameri- 
can engineers helped to build; (be- 
low) an oil train on its way from 
Baku to the refineries at Grozny. 



































LATIN AMERICA AIDS 


A review of Latin American activities on behalf of our Russian 
Allies, with excerpts of poems, freely translated by the author 


La Hora, Buenos Aires, June 22, 1942 


“I have always had faith in the 
destiny of my fatherland. I believed 
in my beloved Russia and in the moral 
and spiritual forces of my people. 1 
am proud of my country, and ardently 
wish her a great future.” 

—TuHeE Granp DucHeEss Maria 

ROMANOFF 


When peace pours its incandescence 
Over the fertile land 

and the ship’s white on the sea, 
‘Then men shall marvel 

at the towering strength 
Of the builder of the future, 

O captain, captain! 


From Tunon’s “Song for Stalin,” June 
22, 1942 


It is one year after. In the Ar- 
gentine, a Grand Duchess greets the 
people of her native land, and a great 
people’s poet greets their national hero. 
What of the Argentinian people them- 
selves? How deeply have they felt 
that titanic struggle that has been con- 
tinuing, without an instant’s cessation, 
for a whole year? We in the United 
States have sensed, from the sporadic 
reports in the press, that Latin Ameri- 
cans have rallied to the cause of the 
Soviet Union, particularly, of course, 
in those countries under the banners 
of the United Nations. But what of 
the Argentine? What of the people 
of that country whose government is 
not only hostile to the war effort of 
the United Nations, but also to the 
democratic aspirations of its own 
people ? 

This is a brief résumé of the labor 
and love of the people of the Argen- 
tine on behalf of the Red Army and 
the Soviet people during the tragic 
twelvemonths since June 22, 1941. It 
is necessarily brief, a mere skimming- 
the-surface of the numberless projects 
tor Russian aid now functioning in the 
Argentine. 

From it, however, we can perhaps 
gauge not only the popular desire for 
victory of the United Nations in the 
second largest country of South Ameri- 
ca but also the immensity of the work 


for Russian aid in those countries 
whose governments are allies of the 
Soviet Union, and whose peoples are 
freer to express themselves on her 
behalf. 

In all Latin America, the enthusi- 
asm for the epic struggle of the So- 
viet peoples equals only the emotion 
felt for the Spanish Republicans dur- 
ing their fight against Franco. There 
is a profound understanding of to- 
day’s essential truth: that the fate of 
the people everywhere depends upon 
the victory of the United Nations, and 
that their victory depends upon the 
fate of the Soviet Union. 

From the Argentine, shiploads of 
clothing, medical supplies and food- 
stuffs have been transported to the Red 
Army, the women and children of the 
USSR. Recently, Argentinian organi- 
zations for aid to Russia announced the 
establishment of shops for the manu- 
facture of shoes and clothing to be 
sent to the Soviet Union. Hundreds 
of workers, members of shoemakers’ 
and clothing workers’ organizations, 
labor daily in these shops, making shoes 
for the Red Army, clothing for the 
Russian people — immediately after 
leaving their own jobs. All materials 
are purchased with money collected 
by the workers and progressive organi- 
zations throughout the country. 

Some five hundred committees for 
Russian Relief are in active operation. 

Not only do the Argentinian peo- 
ple participate in this work, but also 
the European residents of the coun- 
try, among them the Argentine’s mil- 
lion Slavs, who are energetically work- 
ing for aid to the Soviet Union. 

This vast network of popular activ- 
ity for Russia has its counterpart 
among leading intellectuals, deputies 
and even senators, who collaborate in 
the campaign for aid, constantly press- 
ing the urgency of establishing diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR. Among 
these, the well-known Radical Party 
deputies, Damonte Taborda, chairman 
of the Congressional Committee inves- 
tigating Axis anti-Argentine activities; 
Stanchina, author of a Congressional 
project for establishing diplomatic re- 
lations; Pratt, Cisneros, Pinot, Cooke, 
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Iramain, Arbetetche, and Senator Cos- 
sida. The roster of intellectuals par- 
ticipating in these programs includes 
such illustrious Argentine figures as 
the university professors Sanchez Via- 
monte, Julio V. Gonzalez; the former 
Minister of Economy, Pinedo; the sci- 
entist, Alejandro Caballos; as well as 
the writers, Tunon, Cordova, Varela, 
Portogalo, Gerchunof, Cesar Tiempo, 
and many others of like stature. 

Tunion’s “Ode to Stalin,” of which 
an excerpt is freely translated here, ex- 
presses the veneration for Soviet hero- 
ism that has brought forth literally 
hundreds of eloquent poems, songs, 
speeches, letters on behalf of all-out aid 
to Russia, all-out participation in the 
war of the United Nations, for the 
defeat of fascism. 

The demand for diplomatic rela- 
tions with the USSR is heard not only 
in the Argentine, but throughout all 
Latin America. In Uruguay, on June 
26, a meeting was held for the purpose 
of placing this demand before the gov- 


Red Cross worker at Kuibyshev packing choco- . 

late and other supplies received from the 

Argentine for shipment to Red Army men at 
the front 







































































































































ernment. Socialist deputy Cardoza, 
and the noted physicians De Gregorio, 
Bailey Mufoz, and Ruano Fournier, 
were among the country’s famous men 
who addressed the gathering. 

The Secretary of the Socialist Party, 
Frugoni, and the writer Cortinas, have 
commented favorably on the Anglo- 
American-Soviet agreements and urged 
the establishment of official Uru- 
guayan-Soviet relations. 

Sr. Guani, Foreign Minister, in a 
recent talk, has said that in all likeli- 
hood, the government would soon seek 
to reestablish relations with Russia. 
(Uruguay having been, with Mexico, 
the only Latin American country ever 
to have enjoyed diplomatic relations 
with the USSR.) 

During a recent visit to Uruguay 
of a Soviet ship, the government, de- 
spite the prevailing state of siege, per- 
mitted a tremendous popular ovation 
to the Soviet seamen who, characteris- 
tically, returned the greeting by plac- 
ing a wreath at the monument of the 
national hero, Artigas. 


The Anti-fascist German Commit- 
tee of Uruguay is extremely active in 
a national campaign to purchase arms 
for the Soviet Union, and the Con- 
federation of Labor has formed special 
groups within its jurisdiction, for the 
same purpose. The Women’s Demo- 
cratic Organization initiated a “Blan- 
kets for the Soldiers of the United 
Nations” campaign, while the youth 
organizations collect funds ceaselessly 
for relief. The Russian pianist, Alex- 
ander Uninsky, has played a concert in 
Uruguay for the benefit of the Russian 
Red Cross. 


On June 22, the Jewish Democratic 
Committee broadcast a meeting from 
Uruguay to all Latin America, laud- 
ing the heroism of the Soviet people, 
and urging the Jewish people of Latin 
America to increase their aid to Rus- 
Sla, 


Uruguayan representatives of the 
Free French have also taken part in 
the projects to purchase arms for the 
Soviet Union and its allies. 

At the University of Montevideo, a 
meeting under the auspices of the 
Anti-Nazi Committee for Aid to the 
United Nations was sponsored by 
prominent intellectuals, among them 
Professor Campora. 

The Associated Press reports on 
July 28 that the Anti-Nazi organiza- 
tions of Montevideo were sending 97,- 
000 pesos worth of goods to the Red 
Army. And the poetess, Sofia Arza- 
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rello, dedicates a poem to the Soviet 


dead: 


Your name is like a well-lit home, 

Like a warm home is your name. 

It lights the darkness, 

From whence you come 

Seeking a child strong and laugh- 
ing, 

Like the January corn. 

Here is your child, 

Sitting at the side of Lenin. 


In Chile, the most prominent politi- 
cal and intellectual figures of the coun- 
try have openly advocated the estab- 
lishment of relations with the Soviet 
Union. Among them, the General 
Secretary of the Socialist Party, Grove. 
The formér President of the Radical 
(government) Party, Marcial Mora, 
resigned from the Presidency of the 
Party in protest against its foreign pol- 
icy, which opposed relations with the 
USSR. 

The influential newspapers of San- 
tiago, El Mercurio, La Hora, La Na- 
cion, and El Siglo, have all applauded 
the Churchill - Roosevelt - Molotov 
agreements and many labor and pro- 
gressive groups continuously campaign 
for official relationship between Chile 
and Russia. 


Chile’s Russian Aid Committee has 
already collected in excess of 100,000 
pesos. Workers of the mining regions 
have given gold, copper and other met- 
als to be sold for aid. Women have 
given their personal jewelry, even 
thousands of wedding rings, despite 
the fact that often these simple gold 
bands were their only possessions. 
There are countless stories of children 
offering their only clothing for the 
Russian children. The youth of 
Chile, as in other South American 
countries, conduct a non-stop drive for 
anything and everything that can be 
converted to Russian relief. 

Claude Bowers, American Ambas- 
sador to Chile, has attended many 
Russian Relief meetings, as has the 
English Ambassador. 

Although Mexico has not restored 
relations with the USSR, the Foreign 
Minister, Padilla, recently sent a mes- 


sage to the Soviet people, on the occa-. 


sion of the first year of their war 
against Hitler, praising the heroism of 
the people, the glorious defense. In 
general, the Mexican press campaigns 
for diplomatic relations, and several 
deputies have also urged the govern- 
ment to this step, as have many Mexi- 
can intellectuals. In the campaigns 


of the progressive organizations for the 
collection of relief funds, an ambu- 
lance has been purchased and sent to 
the Soviet Union. 

Mexico’s great composer, Carlos 
Chavez, is preparing a performance 
of the Shostakovich 6th and 7th Sym- 
phonies, for the benefit of Soviet aid, 
which is an active, vital feature of 
Mexican life today. 

The Overseas News Agency has re- 
ported that the United States Embassy 
in Mexico continuously receives letters 
and postcards from Mexican indivi- 
duals and organizations, urging the 
immediate opening of the Second 
Front. 

Similar details could be given of 
the effort on behalf of Russia, in all 
the other countries to the south... 
but a few words must suffice for Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Central America . . . all of 
whom may well be proud of their 
achievements for Russian aid, for a 
United Nations’ victory. The Cubans 
thus far have given over $100,000 in 
money, tobacco, clothing, and the Presi- 
dent of Cuba, Batista, has often ex- 
pressed his desire for the establishment 
of relations with the Soviet Union. 
The island’s municipal councils, politi- 
cal figures, intellectuals most enthusi- 
astically support aid to Russia. 

In Haiti, the President himself has 
contributed funds to Russian Relief. 

And so it goes . . . ceaseless activity 
by millions from all sections of the 
populations . . . a selfless dedication to 
a great cause and a great people. Even 
those countries where the words “So- 
viet Union” (not to speak of the word 
“communism”) have been deleted 
from ordinary speech in the past, by 
fiat, are giving aid. Often, for the 
first time since the existence: of the 
USSR, Russian films are shown, and 
the newspapers widely report in arti- 
cles, poems, letters, cartoons . . . the 
Russian struggle, depicting the Russian 
soldier as the defender of culture, ex- 
tolling the bravery of the Russian 
people. 

Yes, and in Brazil too, where sev- 
eral months ago, the Chief-of-Staff of 
the Army, Gomes Monteiro, highly 
praised the heroism of Soviet soldiers. 

As the world-famous Chilean Poet, 
Pablo Neruda, says in his magnificent 
poem, “The Seventh of November” :— 


From shop to shop 
From house to house 
Your name flies like a red wing. 
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SOVIET 
PLANNING 
FOR WAR 
AND PEACE 


By ALBERT 
RHYS WILLIAMS 





HE aim of planning is to deter- 

mine what is to be produced, who 
shall produce it and how much of it 
shall be produced. In this war all 
governments resort to some sort of 
planning. They allocate materials, fix 
prices, ration commodities, limit ex- 
ports, expand credit, compel savings, 
decide which industries are to be fos- 
tered, which retarded and where new 
ones shall be built. 

What other governments are now 
doing in war, the Soviets have been 
doing in peace. They have been doing 
it for twenty years on a far larger 
scale, in a far more systematic, all- 
embracing, drastic manner. 

It was easier for the Soviets to do 
so, for the concept of planning is in- 
herent in Socialism. But they did not 
undertake it from any abstract prin- 
ciple. It was forced upon them. In 
their hands were most of the big mills 
and mines, transport, land and the 
banks. Thus they had got rid of the 
private owners, that chief obstacle to 
planning in other countries. They did 
not have to consider their interests, 
haggle with or coerce or cajole them. 
But on the other hand, all these enter- 
prises would not automatically produce 
and distribute goods. In order to func- 
tion properly they must somehow be 
coordinated and told what to do. They 
all had to be made to mesh and syn- 
chronize. It was either plan or perish. 

[In 1921 Lenin put forward the first 
project, the ‘““Ten Year Plan of Electri- 
fication” (which remained on paper so 
long it was called Electrifiction). Next 
year was founded the Gosplan which 
was to become the directing brain of all 
the nation’s activities. ‘Then in 1928 
was launched the first of the celebrated 
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series of Five Year Plans. Their pur- 
pose was fourfold: 

To raise the standard of living of 
all the people. To lift this agrarian 
land out of its poverty and backward- 
ness and bring it into line with the 
foremost industrial nations of the 
world. ‘We are from 50 to 100 years 
behind the advanced countries,” said 
Stalin in 1931. “We must run through 
this distance in ten years. Either we 
do this or they will crush us.” Hence 
the popular slogan, ““To overtake and 
surpass America.” In per capita in- 
come and national income, mechanical 
power and industrial output, America 
was far away in the lead. In a series 
of Five Year Plans, the Soviet sought 
to close the gap—under forced draft 
to reach the level of America. 

To provide through large scale 
abundant production the basis for the 
good society. ‘The economy of plenty 
will give every man all requisites for 
his creature and cultural well-being. 
The shift from muscles to machines 
will give him the leisure and strength 
to enjoy them to the full. At the same 
time through the mutual effort and dis- 
cipline it enforces, large industry pre- 
pares the citizen for the future society. 
‘Through socialized work to the social 
man.” 

To free the country from dependence 
on other nations. Because tsarist Rus- 
sia was non-industrial, it imported most 
of its machines, chemicals, agricultural 
implements. From this necessity Soviet 
Russia aimed to liberate itself by pro- 
ducing these things at home. This 
does not imply that it championed the 
Fascist doctrine of national self-sufh- 
ciency. On the contrary, it envisages 
a world-plan in which each country 


Coke and Chemical Plant at Magnitogorsk—Five-Year Plan Giant. 


specializes in the product for which it 
is most fitted and delivers them to the 
places most needed. ‘This is of course 
a vision of the future. As it was a lone 
Socialist state encircled by hostile pow- 
ers who might at any time cut off 
supplies vital to its existencé, it sought 
to bring to completion every essential 
industry. 

To fortify the country against war. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the fear 
of assault from a coalition of hostile 
powers which has pervaded the Soviet 
people for the last twenty years. Old 
Russia had repeatedly gone down to 
defeat because it was woefully lacking 
in transport and technique. ‘These 
defects the Soviets. sought to remedy. 
By rapid industrialization, by mecha- 
nization of the farms, by education and 
military training, it set out to hold its 
own in the coming war of airplanes, 
tanks and gases. 

When the Soviet Union announced 
its first big; all-embracing Plan, it was 
greeted almost with amusement. The 
very idea of this poor, backward, ne’er- 
do-well country, competing with the 
strong and the mighty was ludicrous. 


_And_ of all peoples, how could these 
anarchic, indolent, impractical, undisci- 


plined, music-and-vodka-loving Rus- 
sians work out a complex plan for an 
ordered society? And if they did, how 
could they carry it through? It was 
dismissed as a “blueprint of the millen- 


nium,” a “statistician’s dream,” “a ro- 


‘ mance of engineering.” 


But the Soviets went ahead translat- 
ing their dream and romance into a 
reality. After the First Five Year 
Plan came the Second and Third Five 
Year Plans. What they achieved in 
industry, farming, education, culture, 
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is told in detail and at length through- 
out thie book. 

In brief, through Planning the 
Soviets telescoped into a few years the 
development that in other countries has 
taken decades, It increased their share 
of the world’s industrial output from 
four per cent to fourteen per cent, 
lifting it from fifth to second place 
(London Economist). It covered the 
land with great foundries, mills, ele- 
vators, power trestles, silos and tractor- 
stations. All this was done by a back- 
ward country out of its own resources. 
Unlike America, which in its great 
era of expansion built its transconti- 
nental railways and industries with the 
aid of loans from abroad, and unlike 
Europe receiving billions of American 
dollars for post-war reconstruction, the 
Soviet Union was compelled to find its 
new capital at home. It had to lift 
itself by its own bootstraps. 

It is often said that the Soviet plan- 
ning changed the face of the Russian 
land. It likewise changed the character 
of the Russian people. It placed before 
them a definite goal on which to focus 
their minds and energies. It taught 
them to steel their wills, to discipline 
their habits, to work intensively. It 
infused into them the feeling that they 
were not at the mercy of blind eco- 
nomic forces, but masters of their own 
destinies. 

As planning was an effective instru- 
ment in the building up of the country, 
so it has been in its defense. It enabled 
the Soviets to locate certain war in- 
dustries at strategic points away frem 
the borders; to build duplicates of 
essential plants so that if one were 
destroyed the other could go on operat- 
ing. In modern blitz war, victory 
doesn’t necessarily go to the richest 
nations but to those that can most 
quickly mobilize their resources. That 
mobilization which in other countries 
has consumed precious months or years, 
in the Soviet Union, thanks to the 
Planning system, was a matter of days 
or weeks. It enabled them to shift 


Workers of the 
Leningrad "Pneu- 
matic’ Plant meet 
at hour to dis- 
cuss ways of fur- 
ther increasing 
production for 
the front. 


almost overnight from a peacetime 
economy to one of war; to make a 
drastic and immediate cut in con- 
sumers’ and non-essential goods; to 
introduce a system of strict rationing. 
In the quickest possible time it enabled 
them to convert the country into an 
arsenal; to focus all the energies of 
the people on the grim business of win- 
ning the war. 


HOW A SMALL TOWN PLANS 


In the years preceding the war it 
was difficult to get much data about 
planning. Naturally, what went on 
in the Gosplan headquarters in Mos- 
cow, which has been called the ‘“‘con- 
ning-tower,” the “board of economic 
strategy” of the nation, was a rigidly 
and carefully guarded affair. But as 
the slogan has it, “Millions Make the 
Plan.” One could find the planners at 
work whenever one traveled—on river 
boats, in cooperatives, labor unions, big 
farms and hospitals. 

In the little town of Kvalinsk I 
found the Soviet Secretary, Vidensky, 
toiling late one night over great piles 
of Planning diagrams and figures. 
“Such a lot of figures,” I remarked, 
“for such a little town.” A most 
undiplomatic approach. For while pro- 
claiming himself an ardent Interna- 
tionalist, Vidensky was above all an 
ardent local patriot, as proud and 
belligerent over Kvalinsk as the “cos- 
mopolite” in O. Henry’s story. 

“It’s a little town,” he retorted, 
“but it does big things.- And it would 
do bigger if Gosplan gave us a chance. 
If cities like Saratov held to the pace 
and the plan as well as we do, it 
wouldn’t be long before we overtook 
America. Take a look at the figures 
on grain deliveries to the States. This 
year the Plan called for 12,000 tons. 
We did that—and 3,000 more.” 

“Why not?” I interjected. “You 
had exceptionally good weather and a 
bumper harvest.” 

“But will the harvest reap and thresh 





itself? Will it load itself into boats 
and the grain elevators? It takes a lot 
of good organizing, calculating, and 
timing. That’s what Kvalinsk has done. 
And that’s why we are ahead of our 
schedules, not only on grain, but on 
the number of students in the High 
School, subscriptions for bonds, the 
output of sunflower-seed oil—on every- 
thing except the fruit-canning factory. 
There we are a thousand cases behind. 
We couldn’t decide whether the man- 
ager was a Trotskyist and saboteur 
or just a bungler. Anyhow we purged 
him a month ago.” 

From the fulfilling of plans, I turned 
to the technique of making them. How 
was it done? 

“We begin by filling out the Gosplan 
questionnaires. On one form we put 
down everything we make or grow 
hereabouts. On another form we list 
our needs—everything from electric 
power to schoolbooks, pots and pans. 
What we want is always much more 
than what we will get. We know that. 
We know, too, the Red Army has the 
first call. But the aim of the Plan is 
to raise the standard of living for all. 
So why not ask? The squeaking wheel 
gets the grease.” 

“Whom do you ask?” 

“First the Regional Planning Com- 
mission at Saratov. We go over our 
reports with them. Often they try 
to get us to raise our figures on pro- 
duction and reduce our figures on con- 
sumption. Sometimes we agree, some- 
times we fight it out for days. Then 
the report as revised goes on to Mos- 
cow. There the Gosplan on the basis 
of thousands of similar reports from all 
over the country, and in the light of 
the ‘aims’ announced by the Party, 
draws up a Provisional Plan. In course 
of time our part in this comes back to 
us for study and debate. Every farm, 
store, labor union has its meeting and 
either indorses it or amends it. For 
example, the stevedores insisted that 
the Volga boat schedule did not allow 
enough stopover time to load or urload 
the incoming cargoes—hardly time 
enough for the passengers to get off. 
We pointed this out. Evidently there 
were lots of like protests from the other 
towns along the river. Anyhow, when 
the final draft came through, the stop- 
over time was extended.” ; 

From such small issues we turned to 
larger ones. A number of new buildings 
were going up in and around Kvalinsk. 

“Who decided on these buildings, 
and how and where?” 
(Continued on page 33) 
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UKRAINE LEGENDS 


“In all the Ukraine, never fear, the harvest will one day 
again be stored in the granaries of its rightful owners” 


HE Ukraine is an ancient land, 

rich in legends. Through the cen- 
turies it has been famous for its wealth 
and its fertility. On the battlefields of 
one generation rustles the grain of the 
succeeding generation. It has seen many 
wars for this grain. 

During the. First Five Year Plan— 
that period which to us today presents 
the iron caesura between the old war 
and the new—I traveled through the 
Ukraine. The stories of the first Ger- 
man occupation had by then come to 
sound like legends. Sailing down the 
Dnieper, the crew of the boat showed 
us reed-covered islands, where the rob- 
ber bands of the counter-revolutionist, 
Makhno, had hid. In the sharp clear 
reality of the Five Year Plan, its fever- 
ish activity of work and of socialist 
upbuilding such days seemed not ten, 
but a hundred years behind us. 

Above us lay Dnieprostroy. It was 
nearly finished—the mightiest hydro- 
electric plant in the country. The enor- 
mous locks made the river navigable 
all the way to the Black Sea, an age-old 
dream of the Russian people, realized 
at last. Every tsarist government had 
studied projects new and old, for mak- 
ing the Dnieper navigable, and had 
rejected them as too costly and techni- 
cally impossible. 

The first Soviet engineering com- 
mission started its work in trackless 
snow. That was three years ago. Now 
we could hear the thunder of the 
cement factories. Not only was Dnie- 
prostroy growing, and the gigantic 
locks, but also towns, electric stations, 
collective farms. The construction 
gangs on opposite banks of the stream 


started a Socialist competition. At night 
colored lights showed which bank had 
won the race. 

The work was achieved. Now, ten 
years later, the people of the Ukraine 
have blown it all into the sky. When 
the Nazi murderers arrived they found 
chaos. They tried their customary 
methods of restoring order. The 
Ukrainian poet, Bazhan, who escaped, 
told of the 150 people hanged in Khar- 
kov, alone, many from the balconies of 
their own homes; of the weeping 
women shot for trying to bid farewell 
to husbands taken to slave labor in 
Germany. 

We walked through Kharkov on a 
calm, clear, October day. Ten years 
before Petlura, ‘“Hetman” of the Uk- 
raine, had paraded through Kharkov 
with the first army of German occupa- 
tion, through an archway of gallows. 
Frightened children had been forced 
to bring bread and salt, symbols of 
welcome, to his horse. Petlura and the 
Germans ravaged the countryside with 
punitive expeditions, plundering cam- 
paigns and pogroms. 

But on this October day all had 
become history, even legendary history. 
The town seemed to grow before our 
eyes. Collective farmers crowded the 
streets, smiling at the glass fronts of the 
great new buildings, grown up over 
night. How dead was this Petlura! In 
Paris where he had gone as an emigré, 
a watchmaker whose family he had 
wiped out during a pogrom had way- 
laid him outside a bar and shot him 
down. Old Petlura was dead. 

Kharkov prepared for its October 
festival. Thousands of colored lights 









A Ukrainian farm—before these Hitlerite child-murderers and chicken-thieves despoiled it. 









By ANNA SEGHERS 


shone in the shining autumn, in which 
Ukraine girls ripened, too, like apples. 
The mother of one of these apple- 
cheeked girls—apple-cheeked then her- 
self,—had fired a shot through the hat 
of the German General Braunewell, as 
he leaned from his window to give an 
order to his chauffeur. 

Formerly at this October festival a 
curious police had lined the streets— 
children in uniform. They were the 
parentless Bezprizorni—formerly wild 
waifs—but now brought back to order- 
ly life by the wise measures of this same 
Five Year Plan which was reconstruct- 
ing the country. In their uniforms they 
were brilliant symbols of order. 

Today the strict army orders for the 
care of shelterless children remind us 
of the wise experience of the First Five 
Year Plan. The children are evacuated 
to communities similar in size and type 
to their home villages. Schools are run 
in shifts into the night so that schooling 
should be uninterrupted. 

Little girls showed us their school- 
house. In the hallways hung mottoes: 
“Everyone begins in himself the up- 
building of the Socialist order.” 

In the newly finished maternity hos- 
pital was the motto: “We wish that 
every child be conceived willingly. May 
every child be a welcome guest at the 
table of life.” How different are the 
mottoes shown to the Hitler youth! 

It may have been one of those girls 
who then showed us through her school 
and pointed out the mottoes, who be- 
came the postwoman who, ordered to 
guide German officers, led them into a 
guerrilla ambush, paying for it, as she 

(Continued on page 34) 








A little hero sees his dad off to battle—For 250 days the brave 
defenders of Sevastopol, outnumbered 5 to |, held back the enemy 


THE GLORY 0 


Soviet planes on patrol during the 
siege of Sevastopol 


These graceful wharfside buildings By night the ships of the Black Sea Fleet brought supplies, carried 
are now reduced to rubble away children and wounded 


Young patriots Victor and Vera Shitko (with medals) While battles raged, Crimean fishermen daily brought 
decorated “for distinction in action" at Sevastopol in their- haul for the Red Army and the population 


























Factories went underground, women and girls worked ceaselessly day 
and night beside the men, producing arms, and fighting too 





SEVASTOPOL 


And other women bandaged 
wounded, under enemy fire 


Soviet submarines land a detachment of marines on enemy-occupied Swiftly the marines go into action to 
territory, to aid the beleaguered city harass the enemy's rear 





Red Army men examine a captured fascist tank ex- On guard against enemy planes—Sevastopol's de- 
hibited in a city square—now only ruins are left fenders fought to the end, delaying Hitler's offensive 














































































URING the past ten years the 
cause of influenza has been dis- 
covered, and understanding of the cause 
brings with it the power to combat the 
disease. The first important steps in 
investigation were taken in England 
in 1933. Immediately thereafter re- 
search on influenza was started in this 
country. Russian work on this disease 
began in 1936. In Hitlerite Germany 
there has been no study of influenza. 
The beginning of influenza investi- 
gation in England came about in a 
curious and unexpected way. ‘The 
English were studying dog distemper, 
which they had discovered could be 
transferred to ferrets. In 1933 there 
was an influenza epidemic in England. 
Ferrets in the distemper laboratory fell 
ill of a disease different from distem- 
per. It turned out that one of the labo- 
ratory workers had caught influenza 
and the ferrets had caught it from him. 
In research on a human disease an 
important step, and frequently a difh- 
cult one, is the transfer of the disease 
to an experimental animal. For influ- 
enza this step had now occurred. 
Research on influenza in the Soviet 
Union began with the big epidemic of 
1936 in Leningrad. In this city of 
3,200,000 inhabitants there were 500,- 
000 cases of influenza. Russian scien- 
tists were familiar with the knowledge 
that had been acquired in the preceding 
three years in England and America, 
and they used this knowledge. This 
they did all the more effectively because 
they did not take it over all ready 
made. They began by accepting nothing 
as proven, at the same time that they 
did not reject the work of others. They 
repeated all the experiments them- 
selves. While carrying on experiments 
with ferrets and mice in their labora- 
tory, they watched over and studied 
their patients carefully in the hospitals. 
They wanted to make sure that the 
virus which they had taken from these 
patients and were experimenting with 
in ferrets and mice was the very same 
one that was bringing influenza to the 
inhabitants of Leningrad. So they re- 
moved virus from the lungs of stricken 
mice and with an atomizer sprayed it 
into the nostrils and throats of seventy- 
two healthy people who volunteered 
their services. Some of these people 
soon became sick. The course of their 
disease was compared minutely with 
that of the patients in the Leningrad 
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RESEARCH ON INFLUENZA IN THE USSR 


By Our Medical Correspondent 


hospitals and clinics. The “clinical 
picture,’ as a doctor would say, of 
the experimentally produced disease 
matched that of naturally occurring 
influenza. This showed that the virus 
taken from patients into the laboratory 
and there used to infect ferrets and 
mice was not a virus that just hap- 
pened to be in the nostrils of influenza 
patients; it was this particular virus 
that gave these patients influenza. Di- 
rect proof of the identity of the influ- 
enza virus had not been obtained before. 

Of the 72 healthy volunteers sprayed 
with influenza virus only 15 came 
down with influenza. Why not all 72? 
This is no trivial question. In an epi- 
demic not everyone exposed to a disease 
contracts it. Some people go through 
an epidemic untouched and sound. Of 
the 72 volunteers 57 resisted the in- 
Huenza virus. It is known that in the 
blood of man and other animals there 
are substances that aid in resisting an 
invading virus. The amount of these 
substances in the blood serum (known 
as antibodies) can be measured. 

Before the volunteers were sprayed 
with influenza virus a sample of blood 
was taken from each one, and the quan- 
tity of protective antibodies in it meas- 
ured. The quantity of antibody varied 
considerably from person to person. It 
turned out that those with antibodies 
above a certain level resisted the virus, 
while those fifteen who came down 
with influenza were the ones with anti- 
bodies below that level. The relation- 
ship between the amount of antibody 
in the blood and resistance to a virus 
was known to hold for certain experi- 
mental diseases in animals. For human 
disease this relationship has seldom 
been shown. For influenza we owe this 
knowledge to the Russians, It is in- 
teresting that the level of antibodies 
required to protect a man against the 
influenza virus is much greater than 
the level needed to protect him against 
the virus of smallpox. 

If antibodies protect against a virus, 
why not supply people with extra anti- 
bodies to protect them against the in- 
fluenza virus? For other diseases this 
has been attempted and _ occasionally 
with success. The thing to do is to draw 
on the antibodies of a large animal like 
the horse. Antibodies protective against 
influenza can be produced in horses by 
exposing them to the influenza virus. 
The ideal place to distribute these 
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antibodies in man would be right in 
the path of the attacking virus—in his 
nostrils, throat and respiratory tubes. 

The idea of applying influenza anti- 
bodies in this way had been toyed with 
in England and America, but nothing 
was done about it. The Russians de- 
signed and built a machine to vaporize 
antibodies which people could inhale 
in large quantities. They worked out 
the possible ill effects on people of 
vaporized serum and showed that in- 
halation could be made safe. At the 
same time they watched the spread of 
influenza epidemics much as a meteor- 
ologist watches a storm spread. They 
could predict that an epidemic they 
were watching would strike a certain 
town. The antibody vaporizing machine 
was taken to that town, and there 500 
people out of a group of 2,000 people 
who lived and worked together were 


-given antibodies to inhale once a week 


for three weeks. Then the epidemic 
struck the town. 

When the epidemic was over, it 
was discovered that the percentage of 
those who came down with influenza 
in the group that had inhaled antibodies 
was much lower than in the group that 
had not been treated with antibodies. 
There was a difference in incidence 
of influenza of as much as 91 per cent. 
So far this is much the greatest success 
that has been achieved anywhere in 
protecting people against influenza. 

Soviet work on influenza has received 
very scant attention in this country. 
Some of the Russian publications are 
not readily available in this country. 
One of the Russian papers was pub- 
lished in a well-known American medi- 


cal journal, but even this paper has not: 


received the recognition it deserves. 
The Russians, on the contrary, have 
from the beginning been familiar with 
English and American work on in- 
fluenza, and constantly refer to it. 
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By MAURICE DOBB 


A British economist shows how and why the 
USSR is a natural ally of the democracies 


HE very high (one might even say 

unique) degree of social morale 
and popular initiative displayed in the 
USSR during the present war has come 
as a genuine surprise to a large number 
of people and has made them reconsider 
many of their previous conceptions of 
Soviet political life. The outstanding 
spirit and initiative shown in all walks 
of life—whether in the epic deeds of 
guerrillas or the ingenuity of workers 
in the “leap-frog” industries—hardly 
fits into a picture of a passive mass ac- 
customed only to take orders from 
above. 

I believe that one of the things we 
should avoid in trying to understand 
the political life of USSR is to attempt 
always to translate things into our own 
traditional categories of thought. The 
categories in which we are accustomed 
to think politically are so largely a 
product of our particular form of Par- 
liamentary democracy that we are apt 
to use those particular forms as criteria 
for judging anything different. We sel- 
dom stop to consider whether the sub- 
stance of democracy may not be realized 
as fully or more fully in forms other 
than the traditional ones. The political 
and social system of the USSR is such 
an historical novelty that I suggest we 
need to think about it in new categories 
appropriate to itself. 

It is often imagined that because 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks spoke about 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” and 
criticized “bourgeois democracy” that 
they were anti-democratic in outlook 
and philosophy. But this is a miscon- 
ception. In fact, Lenin speaks of so- 
cialism as being “impossible without 
democracy.” The dictatorship of the 
proletariat referred to the form of State 
power for a transitional period only, 
during which the new society was still 
battling against the ancien regime at 
home or threatened by hostility from 
abroad: a form of State power which 
included the disfranchisement of the 
old ruling class and the adoption of 
measures of centralization and coercion 
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such as all govern- 
ments adopt in a mod- 
ern war or in a period 


of grave emergency. 
The important point to 
appreciate about his 


criticism of democracy 
in capitalist countries 
is his insistence that in 
these countries, while 
stress was always laid 
on the forms of democ- 
racy, the opportunities 
for exercising democ- 
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racy were meager for 
all except a privileged 
section with money or social influence. 
For him the essential thing was, not the 
formal mechanism for registering con- 
sent, but active participation of the in- 
dividual in affairs, both in a man’s 
working life as a producer and outside 
his working life. 

In the USSR, therefore, emphasis 
has always been laid on securing the 
active participation of the ordinary 
man in political affairs and even in 
administration; and the growth of this 
participation was to be the substantial 
basis of that workers’ democracy into 
which the period of transition was to 
develop (Lenin spoke of a situation 
where “every kitchen-maid will have 
learned to take a hand in running the 
state.”) In industry this is seen in the 
system of regular production-confer- 
ences of workers where the economic 
plan is discussed prior to its adoption 
and current matters of production are 
dealt with. In the Soviets it receives 
recognition in the right of recall over 
deputies possessed by the electorate and 





in the practice of holding discussion- . 


meetings in conjunction with elections 
(many of them of a most animated 
character, especially in local Soviets 
where business is most closely related 
to the people’s daily life): meetings 
where “instructions” to the elected dep- 
uties are initiated. An interesting de- 
velopment of the past ten years has been 
the handing over to the trade unions 





Reprinted from the New York Sun, courtesy of Mr. Goldberg 


(in 1933) of the control over factory- 
inspection and social insurance, previ- 
ously exercised by a government de- 
partment, the Commissariat of Labor. 
In the case of social insurance the 
administration of benefit is in the hands 
of elected insurance committees in the 
various factories. In fact, the extent 
to which the conduct of affairs is in the 
hands, not of paid officials, but of ordi- 
nary citizens, does not seem to be gen- 
erally appreciated in this country. The 
quite unusual prominence given in So- 
viet newspapers to readers’ letters of 
criticism (e.g. of the management of 
some enterprise or of local officials) and 
to reports of the million odd “worker 
and peasant correspondents,” which 
have done much to disclose scandals and 
abuses or arbitrary action by officials 
and local governments, has been fre- 
quently commented upon. What is less 
familiar is the important part played 
in administration by the voluntary 
work of unpaid citizens: for example, 
by the five million odd members of fac- 
tory committees and insurance commit- 
tees, etc., in industry and the millions 
of members of collective farm manage- 
ment committees in the countryside. 
True, this democratic activity is sub- 
ject to important limits. The expres- 


sion of views that are held to aid and 
abet the “class enemy” has always been 
proscribed—as much as views aiding 
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A WOMAN OF SOVIET ASIA 


From age-old slavery this woman emerged into the bright 
light of the freedom which her country fights for today 


WAS born in Chustpap, in the val- 

ley of Fergana, in 1904. When I 
was eight years old I was veiled. My 
father was a weaver. My mother and 
1 used to embroider caps. My little 
sister helped us to wind up the spools. 
My brother worked for a baker. We 
were very poor and that is why I was 
so long single. I was not married off 
until I was fourteen. 

I did not know my future husband. 
1 did not even know I had been be- 
trothed. It was only later that I 
learned when and why the uncle of 
my bridegroom (his father was dead) 
had visited my father together with 
the Imam (priest). 

Next day they came again. My 
mother baked flat bread, cooked mut- 
ton and rice stew and tea. The guests 
received a cap with silver embroidery 
as a present for the bridegroom. I had 
to remain away at a neighbor’s from 
early morning until sunset. A girl 
must not be present while the relatives 
of her future husband are in the house. 
When the guests had departed, I was 
fetched back, and we ate the rest of 
the plov—what the guests had left. 

My purchase price had been agreed 
upon: two sheep, four poods of wheat, 
two horse-loads of wood, three poods 
of rice, a cow, three camels-hair blan- 
kets, and three robes. But it was never 
paid. My bridegroom’s uncle brought 
only the blankets and the clothing. 
Even these did not please my mother. 
“Shabby! Mean! Not even silk,” she 
exclaimed. But the groom’s uncle re- 
plied: ‘““We are poor.” 

A few days later my mother told me 
that I would be married. I was un- 
happy to leave home and not see any 


of my girl friends for two years. For 
in the first two years of her marriage 
no woman is permitted either to make 
or to receive visits. Nor did I know 
whether my fiancé was old or young, 
or if he had other wives. | was not 
even allowed to inquire. 

The wedding itself? ‘Three weeks 
after the betrothal came the wedding 
feast. All the relations came; and the 
Mullah brought in the bridegroom. 
The children came running into the 
ichkari to see me, where I was sitting 
with the two daughters of our neigh- 
bor. 

“Khassayad, we've seen your hus- 
band!” 

My friends asked (I would never 
have been so bold) : ‘Is he old?” 

“No, not old; and he is wearing a 
silken cloak.” 

“Well, how old is he?” asked my 
friends. 

“He is the same age as Khassyad’s 
brother.” 

This answer brought gladness to my 
eyes, for I had expected to be given to 
some senile old man, seeing how poor 
we were. 

My mother, who had been busy over 
the fire in the courtyard, now ordered 
me to redden my nails with henna, to 
salve my eyebrows with usmah-grass, 
and to put on my best dress. After 
several hours the uncle came and called 
out: “Ready!” 

I put on my veil and walked towar 
the closed door. On the other side of 
it stood the Mullah, praying. At 
length he asked me, through the door, 
if I consented to be married. My 
mother indicated by a sign that I was 
to be silent. Three times the Mullah 

























































Old people in 
the inner court 
of an Uzbek home 
—the new gener- 
ation has dis- 
carded these 
smothering veils. 
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By EGON ERWIN KISCH 


repeated his question. The fourth 
time, at my mother’s signal, | an- 
swered: “Ha.” (Yes.) 

Two kinsmen of my husband came 
into the room, spread out a rug, and 
placed tea and sweetmeats on it. Then 
my husband entered and sat down on 
the tshapan (rug). It was the first 
time strange men had penetrated into 
the women’s quarters. My mother, 
my friends and | stood veiled in a cor- 
ner, with our faces to the wall, and 
wept. 

Then I was left alone with my hus- 
band. He called my name: “Khas- 
syad,” and I sat down beside him, but 
with my face averted. He poured tea 
into the piala and handed it to me. 1 
shook my head. I couldn’t drink; I 
was trembling too much. He offered 
me some cakes. I refused. We didn’t 
exchange one word. After a while he 
clapped his hands, whereupon my 
mother came in, took away the reaxot, 
and barred the door from without. 

He approached me and removed my 
veil. We saw each other for the first 
time. My heart was beating painfully. 
I was ashamed to be so naked before a 
strange man, and was afraid I might 
not please him. 

He nodded to me in a friendly way 
and spread out the cushions on the rug. 
We lay side by side all night. He did 
not so much as kiss me. 

He lived in the house of my father 
for the three days, as required by cus- 
tom. Then I moved to his house. It 
was only here that I learned that I was 
his only wife. 

We lived together a month and a 
half without his ever touching me. 
Then one day his sister said to him: 
“‘Aren’t you ashamed? You are eight- 
een and you behave like a boy who goes 
only with men!’—“I am sorry for 
her,” answered my husband, ‘“‘she is so 
timid.” The sister cooked some meat 
and put masha into it, which is a nar- 
cotic root. After eating this I lost con- 
sciousness. I do not know what hap- 
pened to me then. The next day I had 
high fever and for five weeks I lay in 
delirium, 

My husband was a cotton worker. 
Six months after our marriage he went 
to Taskhent to look for work. There 
he died of pneumonia. As he had no 
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brother who could inherit me, I re- 
turned to the house of my father. 

One evening my mother’s brother 
came to us in great excitement. He 
had heard that Basmachi (counter- 
revolutionary bandits) had raped all 
the women in the neighboring villages 
and ours could expect an attack that 
night. My two cousins, Obidabi and 
Sobira, and I disguised ourselves as old 
women and fled, on foot, across the 
mountains. After two days we came 
to Kokand. There my uncle handed 
us over to an Ishan, a miracle man, 
with the words: “The flesh is yours, 
the bones are ours.” By which he 
meant: Do what you like with them; 
when they are dead, we will bury them. 

Our uncle took his leave, and we re- 
mained as servants in the house of 
Rachmatullah Ishan. His four wives 
and his old woman-servant, all took 
pleasure in ordering us about. ‘The 
house was full of muridi (assistant 
priests) and clients who brought gifts 
for Rachmatullah for his advice. We 
were forever cutting up onions for the 
plov, making tea, washing dishes in the 
arik. For five months we worked and 
slept in the old women’s garbs in which 
we had come. We received no wages 
and ate whatever food was left over; 
often only bread and tea. 

To a deformed old man, Murid 
Hakim-Said, the Ishan gave my cousin 
Obidabi to wife, although the old 
scarecrow already had two wives at 
home. 

My uncle came for the wedding. He 
brought the news that my father was 
dead. The Basmachi had killed him 
before my mother’s eyes. 

My uncle said to me: “There is no 
one to feed you at home; besides you 
belong to the Ishan. We will marry 
you off to whoever will buy you away 
from the holy Ishan.” I wept, for I 
longed to go home. I begged him at 
least to send me my dress. 

A few days after Obidabi’s wedding, 
the youngest wife of Rachmatullah 
Ishan fell ill and spat blood. The tabib 
(medicine man) prescribed frog soup 
every day for a week. 

The old serving-woman took a little 
bag and a pair of tongs and went with 
me to a swamp to catch frogs. Failing 
to catch any, she handed me the tongs. 
L caught two, which we put in the 
little sack and carried home. 

Next day I was sent out alone. | 
had just managed to catch one frog, 
when suddenly I heard music. I ran 
to the highway and saw what I would 
have believed impossible: a procession 
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(Above) An Uzbek woman 
collective farm Stakhanovite 
worker verifies her records 
with the bookkeeping de- 
partment; (right) Students 
of the Central Asian Indus- 
trial Academy in Tashkent, 
M. Abdurakhamova, (left) 
deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, and 
K. Baidalieva, deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kirghiz SSR. 


of women, many of them unveiled! 
Two women carried an inscribed ban- 
ner. They called out to me. I ran 
over to find out what they were saying. 
It was “Jashasun khotunlar osodleri— 
Freedom for women!” 

I followed them with my frog in a 
bag. We came into a courtyard where 
there were tables laid out with tea, 
cakes, and apples. I did not dare sit 
down. A woman—lI later discovered 
that her name was Ibrahimova—made 
a speech. “This is the 8th of March 
—that is Women’s Day. On this day 
all women must remember that they 
are human beings just as men are.”’ 

I stood rooted to the spot. Women 
as free as men? But had not Allah 
forbidden that? Everything that this 
woman spoke was sinful. I was sure 
that she would be stoned. But instead 
everyone shouted: “Freedom for wom- 
en!” and some threw off their veils 
then and there. 

I still stood unable to move. Ibrahi- 
mova invited me to be seated. “I am 
afraid,” I said; “I live in the house of 
an Ishan. If he learns of all this, he 
will kill me.” 

“Ts the Ishan your husband ?” 

“No, I am his servant.” 

Ibrahimova then asked me whether 
I had a husband and where my father 
was. I told her I was a widow and 
that my father was dead. 

“Would you like to study?" 

“Study! 1 am a woman!” 

And then she explained to me that 
the Emir was no longer ruler, that no 
human being might have any advan- 






tage over another, not even the Bey, 
and that all people must study, even 
women. 

I said: “Indeed I should like to know 
things. Take me along with you. | 
will never return to the Ishan if you 
take me with you.” 

I put on my veil, took up my things, 
and followed Ibrahimova. On the way 
I threw away the frog and the tongs. 

We came to a big building, the liv- 
ing quarters of the women pupils. 
There Ibrahimova introduced me to 
another woman and took leave of me. 
I was given a new dress, and led to a 
bathroom. I had never seen a tub be- 
fore. At first I was afraid to climb in, 
but soon I wished I could stay in it for- 
ever. Then I had a shower. I was 
put in a dormitory with ten young 
women. For the first time in my life 
] lay down in a bed, and thought | 
had strayed into paradise. 

Next morning I went to the class- 
room and began to learn the alphabet. 
I greatly admired those who already 
knew letters and figures. But it was 
not long before I caught up with them. 

Outdoors, I still wore my veil. My 
colleagues urged me to leave it at home, 
but I answered that someone from the 
Ishan’s household might recognize me 
and then they would fetch me back. 

When I had been nine months in 
the school, the director asked me if 
my mother knew I was there. “I be- 
lieve she knows it,” I replied, for 1 was 
sure the Ishan, who had the reputa- 
tion of knowing everything, knew and 


had told her. 


























































































































































“T will write to your mother that 
you are here.”’ 

I was afraid my mother would take 
me back to the Ishan, for had not my 
uncle pledged: “The flesh is yours, the 
bones are ours”? 

A few days later, when | was on 
duty cleaning the dormitory, I saw a 
veiled woman standing in the doorway 
waiting. 

“Don’t be afraid,” | called laughing. 
“You may come in. There are no 
men here.” 

The strange woman came up to me 
stiffy. Her black veil all but touched 
my face, when she cried: “Khassyad!” 

It was my mother. At first she could 
not speak, but kept touching me. Then 
she drew me violently into her arms 
and wept and wept. Meanwhile, my 
uncle had also come up, and was look- 
ing at me in complete bewilderment. 

After a while I learned why they 
were so excited. My uncle had gone 
back to Kokand shortly after his daugh- 
ter’s wedding, to bring me my dress as 
he had promised. In the house of the 
Ishan he was told that I had been mur- 
dered. By soothsaying magic with a 
pod of cotton in hot water my fate had 
been revealed as follows: On the bank 
of a canal a mounted Basmach had 
seized me—and ridden away with me. 
Later I was dragged into the bushes, 
and the soothsayer had screamed out: 
“Now her light has ceased to burn.” 
My uncle had gone home with the 
news of my death, and my mother had 
mourned for me. 

Three days ago a notice had arrived 
from the school summoning my mother 
to visit me. In spite of her happiness 
at finding me alive she reproached me: 
“How do you happen to be without 
your veil? Who ever induced you to 
commit such a sin? You are in evil 
hands!” 

I vowed that I was unveiled only at 
home and in school, never on the street. 
But she found even that immodest, for 
a man might happen to come in and see 
me. 

That evening we were the guests of 
the director. I wore my veil, though 
he was used to seeing me without it. 
His wife and sister sat there without 
veils. He spoke in undertones to my 
uncle and my mother. Then they 
called me to them and | learned why 
he had written to them. One of the 
teachers wished to ask my mother for 
my hand. 

“No,” I said. “I wish to remain 
here and to continue studying.” The 
teacher was sent for. He agreed that I 





could continue at school even if I were 
his wife. 

And so we were married. This 
wedding was quite different from my 
first. ‘We simply went to the Soviet 
Registrar’s office and had ourselves 
inscribed as man and wife. The offi- 
ical who married us was none other 
than Ibrahimova herself. She was 
happy that I had remained at school 
and even more so when I told her how 
much I liked studying. 

I stayed there until 1922, then my 
husband and I were granted permis- 
sion to enter the Rabfak (which pre- 
pared worker students for the Univer- 
sity) of Tashkent. 

As a student and the wife of a 
Young Communist, I could not go on 
wearing the veil. The first time I 
went out in the streets unveiled, | 
walked close on the heels of my hus- 
band; my face was all but pressed to 
his back. 

You must bear in mind that no wo- 
man was allowed to bare her face and 
hands to any man other than her father 
or her son. She could also show her 
face to her own brothers and the older 
brothers of her mother. I remember 
one day when I was eight years old 
and had just taken to wearing the veil, 
my mother said to me: “‘Mirismon was 
circumcised today.” Mirismon was 
the son of one of our neighbors: I had 
taught him to walk, when I myself had 
been but three or four years of age—so 
I had known him practically from his 
birth and had played with him daily. 
My mother’s remark was to inform 
me that from now on he might no 
longer see my face. 

“If a woman coughs so that a man 
may hear it, or a strange man sees her 
hand, that is sinful and brings shame 
on her whole family,” warned the 
priests. A girl who turned her head 
to look after a man was counted a 
prostitute. 

So you can understand what it meant 
to me to walk unveiled through the 
streets of Tashkent, and why I looked 
around in fright. 

In 1923 I joined the League of 
Youth. When I had finished the Rab- 
fak, I attended the University. 1 re- 
mained in Tashkent five years; joined 
the Party and completed my course at 
the University. My husband had been 
graduated a year before me and was 
working in Kagan, near Bokhara, 
whither I now followed him. There I 
became a political leader of the Wom- 
en’s Union, most of whose members 
were silk-workers. 
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From Kagan | was transferred to 
the Women’s Section in Stalinabad, 
which at that time was still called 
Dushambe. After a while I was elec- 
ted Vice-Chairman of the City Soviet 
(Vice-Mayor). It was the reconstruc- 
tion period—hundreds of new houses 
were being built, the first railway came, 
everything had to be organized. Some- 
times I did not get home for days on 
end. 

There was a Russian woman work- 
ing in the same department as my hus- 
band, and they fell in love. From 
Tashkent he wrote me that he had 
been to the Registrar’s office. there and 
had registered his withdrawal from 
our marriage. He wrote me that he 
had not had the courage to tell me in 
person and asked me to forgive him. 
My divorce hurt me very much, but 
my work left me no time to nurse my 
unhappiness, 

In 1929 I came here to Garm to 
organize a district delegates’ day. To 
bake topak cakes of sheep’s dung was 
the only occupation of the women here. 
There were frequent child-marriages 
with their resulting miscarriages. Po- 
lygamy was the rule. There was an 
appalling lack of hygiene, and almost 
complete illiteracy. I suggested that 
the Party station me here until these 
evils should be rooted out. And here 
I have remained. 

That is all I can tell you about my 
life. Oh, yes, six months ago Rafi 
Aman came to Garm as Secretary of 
the District Committee—that silly boy, 
here he comes again to ask whether I 
have not yet finished my story! I had 
almost forgotten him! Well, I mar- 
ried him and am very fond of him, 
though he really doesn’t deserve it... . 

You would like to know what has 
become of the others? Ishan Rachma- 
tullah stayed in Kokand. ‘Two of his 
wives have died, but the one to whom 
I failed to bring frogs is still alive. His 
palmy days are over. The old cripple 
who married my cousin Obidabi died 
some years ago, and Obidabi has remar- 
ried. 

My other cousin, Sobira, returned 
to Chustpap, where she and her hus- 
band are tractor drivers. My brother 
is Red director of the Bread-factory at 
Fergana. My sister works in the silk 
mill in Samarkand. 

My mother is head of a vegetable 
collective with forty members. She 


‘has learned to read, and writes me let- 


ters long and none too legible. 
Her veil? She threw it away six 
years ago. 
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Shostakovich Musie Forges New 






Bonds of Friendship 


In stirring performances led by the great conductors Toscanini and 
Koussevitsky the people of America have heard and responded to the tri- 
umphant message of the Seventh Symphony of this gifted Soviet composer 


SHOSTAKOVICH TO AMERICA 


66 HE symphony is being performed 

. on a day when freedom-lov- 
ing nations are waging battle against the 
common enemy—Hitlerism. When I 
was working on the Seventh Symphony 
my thoughts were of hatred of the ene- 
my and love of the people—of the ideals 
of progressive mankind and of our com- 
ing victory. I wrote my symphony in 
my native city of Leningrad in those 
days when the enemy tore at the gates 
of this beautiful city. My music is my 
weapon and I have endeavored to vest 
my symphony with those feelings which 
grip our people. 

“We fight for life against darkness, 
for freedom against tyranny, for human- 
ism against barbarity. Hitlerism is the 
enemy of culture and civilization—and 
during these grim and strenuous days 
our culture and art must not stand aside 
from this historical fight. Let us master 
all strength for an active and decisive 
struggle in the name of triumph and 
righteousness.” ‘ 


TOSCANINI TO 
SHOSTAKOVICH 


“Greetings to you and our brave ally 
from the NBC orchestra and myself, 
now rehearsing your magnificent 7th 
Symphony. This glorious musical occa- 
sion guarantees the opening of new cul- 
tural relations between the United 
States and the USSR just as the recent 
historic agreement between our respect- 
ive governments for the speedy opening 
of a second front in Europe guarantees 
victory over fascist barbarism this year.” 


CARL SANDBURG 


T begins calm with the good earth 

and with plains and valleys naked 

for the toil of a man seeking crops and 
bread. 

It goes on with touches like people 
in peace time having a chance to hunt 
for themselves, their personal birds of 
happiness to listen to. 

Then come drums and guns and ever- 
more drums and guns and the war is on 
and the test of a nation and people— 
and an ordeal for the whole family of 
man, 

The music marches and fights, it strug- 
gles and kills, it stands up and says 
there are a thousand terrible deaths, it 
is better to die than to let the Nazis take 
over your homeland and tell you how 
you must live. 

What you say sometimes, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, is the same as the message 
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Dmitri Shostakovich 
On guard as a Fire Warden 


MacArthur sent by radio to Stalin: 
“Magnificent, Matchless!” 

The people of Russia may fall back 
and lose and lose and the years go by 
and the time be long, yet in the end 
they will win. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY 


“IT am not addressing you as a speaker 
on this occasion but as a musician. I 
voice my hope in mankind because of my 
hope in the victory of Russia. Indeed, 
at a time when Russia is crucified for 
the rest of the world, from her scorched 
plains comes this masterpiece of music 
as great as the world. The symphony of 
Shostakovich is a message of faith and 
the victory of the spirit of man over 
death. 

“We who have gathered here to help 
the Russian people in the darkest hour 
in history must be grateful to this great 
nation which carries the cross and. 


through the supreme suffering of her 
people, leads us to the hope of light and 
resurrection. 

“Shostakovich’s music goes from the 
heart to the heart. It is the most uni- 
versal music since Beethoven and the 
most universal expression of emotion.” 


HENRY SIMON 
Music Critic of PM 


HE audience listening tonight must 

have had the picture of the brave 
siege of Leningrad in mind. The com- 
poser himself has associated the work 
closely with it. But after a third hear- 
ing (two regular performances and a 
rehearsal), I believe that it is music 
which transcends even the emotions 
aroused by contemporary news—that its 
direct appeal to humanity will live be- 
yond the time those emotions are so im- 
mediate as they are now—just as the 
appeal of Beethoven’s Eroica has sur- 
vived the feelings aroused by the world- 
shaking events which inspired it. 

After my initial review of the sym- 
phony, an irate. correspondent wanted to 
know why I hadn’t pointed out that one 
passage used a trick Ravel had used first 
in the Bolero. Another wanted to know, 
didn’t I recognize a bit of Sibelius? 
Other critics pointed out parallels with 
Tchaikowsky, Mahler and so on. Still 
others said the symphony was uneven, 
too long. 

I am somewhat mystified by these 
strictures. They are the sort of com- 
ment English teachers sometimes make 
about Shakespeare. Wyatt wrote son- 
nets before the Bard, Marlowe made 
dramatic use of blank verse, and there 
are some pretty close parallels to Hamlet 
in Kyd. Also, Shakespeare is uneven 
and sometimes too long. Nevertheless, 
at the first or second performance of a 
great work, one has other feelings. I 
think there can be little doubt that the 
Seventh is a great work. Its emotions 
speak directly, eloquently, unmistakably, 
and the composer took whatever means 
came to hand and used his great skill to 
send home ‘his deeply moving message. 
The reaction of the audience is only 
one evidence of his success—(P.M., 


Aug. 16.) 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 


“Tt is a cry of indignation, a prayer of 
hope, and a shout of triumph aimed 
straight at the heart of all mankind. 
And as we listen to it we know it is the 
voice of a great people, and a young peo- 
ple, full of energy, power and hope, who 
have refused to be trampled into the 
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ground. It is the voice of heroism... . 

“The titanic nature of Russia's effort 
in the war, its immense sacrifices, call 
for a corresponding sacrifice on the part 
of America. Whatever we sacrifice will 
not be enough. Nor must our contribu- 
tion be only one of relief and supplies. 
We must take part of the German ar- 
mies away from Russia, and make them 
fight on ground not of their own choos- 
ing. We should rise for the salvation 
of the Russian people, and, in rising, 
save ourselves.” 


FRANCIS D. PERKINS 
Music Editor, New York Herald 


Tribune 


FIRST hearing of Dmitri Shosta- 

kovich’s Seventh Symphony led this 
reviewer to think of the distinction be- 
tween the artist who is moved to write, 
paint or compose by the emotional im- 
pulse and associations of a_ historical 
event, and the artist who deals with such 
an event through a sense of obligation, 
feeling that the occasion calls for some 
creation on his own part. The sym- 
phony is no product of a formal poet- 
laureate; it gives an impression of thor- 
ough and pervasive sincerity, of emotional 
spontaneity. Much of it is express- 
ively moving, partly, no doubt, on 
account of the circumstances of its com- 
position and its association with common 
hopes of the United Nations, but also on 
its own account. Although its scale is 
large and its length unusual, it is much 
easier to understand than to perform; 
its expressive significance and various 
emotional hues are directly communica- 
ted. It is music aimed at the public at 
large rather than the musical connois- 
seur, and which needs but little advance 
explanation. 

While it is music of its time, the sym- 
phony is not what many of us call, or 
used to call “modern” music, nor is it 
sophisticated music. There are some 
novel and unusual effects in the orches- 
tration, which is skilfully employed in 
suggesting the emotional color of a par- 
ticular episode, but much of the work is 
lyric in character, and its melodic ideas 
are set forth frankly. The general im- 
pression made by the work on most of 
its hearers was obvious in the extent and 
fervor of the demonstration which fol- 
lowed the N.B.C. Symphony’s perform- 
ance of July 19 and the Tanglewood per- 
formances of August 14 and 16—even 
although this was also a tribute to the 
admirable work of the performers. 

One who was impressed by the work 
as a whole could still note certain weak- 
er points. There were occasional meas- 
ures which recalled music of other com- 
posers; some of the themes and episodes 
had less salience and distinction than 
others. The second movement provides 
ample contrast with the first, which is 
virtually a tone poem in itself, but not 
enough contrast with the third, since 
this also has considerable music of a 
lyric, pastoral character. Here one 
somewhat missed a sustained slow move- 
ment such as the corresponding section 
of Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony. But 
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the stately, recitative-like episode intro- 
duced by the strings in the third move- 
ment of the Seventh Symphony is one of 
the most memorable passages in this ex- 
ceptional work. 

The question of length is a debatable 
point—discreet condensation here and 
there might have been advantageous— 
but yet this reviewer found himself able 
to listen with constant attentiveness 
through four performances, the rehearsal 
and performance under Mr. Toscanini, 
and the two performances by the Berk- 
shire Music Center’s admirable student 
orchestra under Dr. Koussevitsky. ‘The 
stirring crescendo in the first movement 
is imposing, and proved to be so on re- 
hearing, although one might wonder if 
its effect might ultimately be minimized 
by familiarity, or how well this episode 
would fare under an average conductor, 
rather than a Toscanini or a Kousse- 
vitsky. 

But, on a fourth hearing, the weaker 
points seemed no more evident than be- 
fore. The occasional reminiscences did 
not diminish the sense of individuality 
made by the work as a whole, its impres- 
sion of stature, eloquence and directness 
of appeal, which met with a ready re- 
sponse from its hearers. 


EDWARD C. CARTER 
Chairman of Russian War Relief 


“It was my great privilege to hear the 
Shostakovich Seventh Symphony as ren- 
dered by Toscanini and the NBC Or- 
chestra and as rendered by Koussevit- 
sky and the Berkshire Student Orchestra. 

“On both of those two memorable oc- 
casions, the vital, young, creative peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union spoke through 
the world’s most gifted contemporary 
composer to the people of North Ameri- 
ca. The response on both occasions was 
so significant as to preface a new emo- 
tional and intellectual understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United States 
and the USSR.” 


LOUIS BIANCOLLI 


Music Critic of the New York World- 
Telegram 


RTURO TOSCANINI, the world’s 
first batonist, and Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, Soviet composer-laureate, linked 
names in one of the most stirring con- 
cert demonstrations in years yesterday 
when the NBC Symphony broadcast the 
eagerly-sought premiere of the Seventh 
Symphony from Studio H-8, for the 
benefit of the Russian War Relief. 

A huge audience, visibly stirred by 
the Soviet genius’ symphonic ode to be- 
leaguered Leningrad, matched the finale’s 
soaring victory paean with long-sustained 
applause and cheers. Mr. Toscanini, 
fairly staggering from the 80-minute 
rendering of the gruelling score, walked 
oft a proud and happy man... . 

Actually the most exciting feature of 
Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony is the 
blunt and basic fact that it is vital mu- 
sic. Certainly not the greatest of all 
times, but rousing, stimulating music, 
penned in the grip of fierce anti-Nazi 
feeling and openly prophetic of final vic- 


tory. No city has previously been en- 
shrined in so stirring a tribute and few 
great causes have been so nobly served 
in music... . 

Yesterday’s reading was in vast epic 
style. Basically Shostakovich and Tosca- 
nini are alike in rhythmic grip. Intensi- 
ty of drive keynote their art. High 
brilliance and power combined in the 
rendering. 

ic 


The Ninth Berkshire Music Festival, 
rescued and sponsored by Serge Kousse- 
vitsky, whose name it now bears, ended 
over the week end with the student or- 
chestra linking two giant epics of classic 
and modern music, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and Shostakovich’s Leningrad 
Symphony, in performances stirring huge 
audiences to lusty cheering. 

Despite differing technical and stylistic 
trends, the Beethoven and Shostakovich 
symphonies were properly juxtaposed as 
mirroring much the same ideals of hu- 
man hope and betterment. 

Through his choral symphony Beetho- 
ven envisioned a world brought closer 
through brotherly love. Facing sterner 
issues in the grim setup of total war, 
Shostakovich’s score similarly heralds 
world unity, but through hard-earned 
victory over Axis savagery. 

The demonstrations following both 
renderings of Shostakovich’s 75-minute 
battle hymn attested afresh the Soviet 
composer’s power of driving his theme 
home with sweeping emotional clarity. 
No doubt much of the wild acclaim 
aroused by this work derives from the 
battering impact of surrounding facts, 
such as the ‘life-and-death struggle in- 
spiring it and its having been born, so 
to speak, under fire. 

Yet, Mr. Koussevitsky’s twin per- 
formances fully bore out impressions 
gained at the NBC-Toscanini radio pre- 
miére on July 19 that the Shostakovich 
symphony, despite its length and ram- 
bling sequences, is a peak triumph of 
modern music destined to take lasting 
root. Musically and emotionally, by new 
means and old, it whips up cumulative 
response by fresh force and mounting 
drama.—(W orld-Telegram, July 20, 
Aug. 17.) 


EUGENE PETROV 


Noted Soviet writer, who died at 
Sevastopol 


“It is a triumph of truth. A triumph 
of a man who thinks and feels. 

“Just for its sound, apart from its 
meaning, the music is so good that one 
does not want to part with it. One 
wants to hear it again and again. One 
wants to have it at home—to have it 
always with one. 

“Shostakovich’s Seventh Symphony is 
a perfect creation. It is a triumph of 
Russian music. It is a remarkable con- 
tinuation of both Tchaikowski and 
Moussorgsky, so different in every way, 
common only in their genius. At the 
same time, it is a universal musical ex- 
perience perceived by an astonishing 
Russian composer, a noble and intelli- 
gent musician who was reared by the 
Soviet country in the spirit of respect and 
love for all the world’s culture.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 





























Two Views on Eisenstein’s 


“The Film Sense’”’ 


By ELMER RICE 
ERGEI M. EISENSTEIN, director 


of the world-renowned Potemkin 
and other notable Soviet films, has writ- 
ten a readable and stimulating treatise, 
on motion-picture technique, entitled 
“The Film Sense.”* 

The volume, though rich in illustrative 
material, is neither an easy exposition 
of the mysteries of film production for 
the casual movie-goer, nor is it a prac- 
tical hand-book for the work-a-day film- 
producer. On the contrary, it is a phil- 
osophical essay on esthetics, that attempts 
to lay down certain broad principles 
that govern artistic creativeness, in gen- 
eral, and to apply them specifically to 
the creation of sound-pictures, which, in 
Mr. Eisenstein’s view, are an amalgam 
—or, perhaps one should say, a synthesis 
—of the arts of music, painting, drama 
and poetry. 

The book confines itself to a discus- 
sion of what Mr. Eisenstein calls “mon- 
tage.” But he does not use this term in 
the restricted sense that Hollywood has 
given it: a rapid succession or super- 
imposition of contrasting images (too 
often a mere jumble) designed to pro- 
duce upon the spectator, by what may 
be called sur-realistic methods, an im- 
pression which mere naturalism or con- 
ventional dramatic sequence would fail 
to evoke. Rather, Mr. Eisenstein broad- 
ens the meaning of montage to comprise 
the inter-relationship of all the elements 
that enter into the creation of a sound 
picture: music, rhythm, plasticity, move- 
ment, tone values (both audible and 
visualy, chiaroscuro, tempo, and so on. 

His primary postulate is neither orig- 
inal nor profound. It is simply that, 
in a work of art, the juxtaposition of 
two or more elements produces an effect 
that is not only far more intense than 
that which any one element can pro- 
duce by itself, but one that, in its to- 
tality, differs from each of the indivi- 
dual effect. This is a truism, with which 
cvery creative artist is, of course, fa- 
miliar. Every poet, dramatist, musician 
ind painter employs such juxtaposition, 
more or less consciously, not only to pro- 
iuce emphasis, intensity and climax, but 

-what is often more important—con- 

rast, relief and anti-climax. 

If Mr. Eisenstein said no more than 
iis, his book would hardly be worth our 
ttention. But he has enriched and em- 
roidered his thesis with a wealth of 

tations and allusions, drawn with grace 
nd skill from all the arts and all the 
zes of art. It is stimulating and ex- 

“THe Firm Sense, by Sergei M. Eisenstein, 


‘anslated and edited by Jay Leyda. Harcourt, 
race and Co., New York, 1942. 288 pp. $3.00. 
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citing to find a detailed analysis of Push- 
kin’s dramatic description of Peter the 
Great jogging elbows with one of Mil- 
ton’s celestial battle-pieces and with a 
deeply moving “montage scenario” for a 
painting of the Deluge, retrieved from 
Leonardo’s note-books. 

Somewhat less fruitful is a rather 
lengthy review of the numerous attempts 
made by estheticians and practitioners of 
the arts to find a direct correlation be- 
tween specific musical values and specific 
color values. This section of the book 
does little to develop Mr. Eisenstein’s 
argument. But the last section, which 
traces, in minute detail, the inter-rela- 
tionship between twelve — successive 
“shots” in the film Alexander Nevsky 
and the synchronized bars in Prokofiev’s 
accompanying score seems a brilliant 
piece of analysis, even to one who has 
not seen the film. 

Unfortunately, however, one can ad- 
mire Mr. Eisenstein’s erudition and the 
subtlety and flexibility of his mental pro- 
cesses, and one can accept the general 
soundness of his esthetic principles, with- 
out being persuaded that there is much 
to expect from the motion-picture as an 
art-form.: Allowing for the relative 
newness of the medium, there is little 
reason to believe that it will ever emerge 
from its protracted “infancy” and de- 
velop a maturity or a meaningfulness 
that will entitle it to a place beside the 
more adult arts. The nature of the me- 
dium itself defeats the primary condi- 
tion of creative art: a spontaneous im- 
pulse of the individual soul to give ob- 
jective form to some deeply-felt or deep- 
ly-perceived universal truth. It seems 
highly improbable that the motion- 
picture, synthetic in its construction and 
heavily dependent upon _ technological 
paraphernalia for its production, will 
ever make manifest that human breath 
and those human thumb-prints, which 
characterize all great works of art. It 
is undeniable that the most interesting 
contributions to the screen have been 
made by men who have been relatively 
independent of “collaborators” and who 
have been able to give considerable free- 
play to their individual fantasy: Chap- 
lin, Disney, Rene Clair, Eisenstein him- 
self. But it is also undeniable that the 
productions of these gifted men shine 
with unwonted brightness by contrast to 
the childishness, banality and vulgarity 
of the general run of films; and only 
an incorrigible filmophile could serious- 
ly rank them with the best contempo- 
rary examples of drama, music or paint- 
ing. One need only cite the works of 
Synge, Maillol, Paul Klee, T. S. Eliot, 

Yeats, Shaw, Joyce and Rouault to 
prove this point. 


In an inconspicuous foot-note, Mr. Eis- 
enstein remarks: “A brief newspaper 
report of the victory of the Spanish Re- 
publicans at Guadalajara is more mov- 


ing than a work by Beethoven.” On a 
careful reading of the context, one sees 
that this is not quite as bad as it sounds. 
But it will serve well enough as a work- 
ing characterization of the movies: jour- 
nalism, literalness, topicality, sensation- 
alism, superficiality. Art is made of 
other stuff. Mr. Eisenstein is an artist 
and it is only in a spirit of admiration 
that one regrets to find his genius so 
circumscribed by his chosen medium. 


By JAMES GOW 


N Hollywood, motion picture direc- 

tion, indeed the whole of screen 
technique, appears frequently to be a 
sort of mystical hit-or-miss, a vague 
combination of intuition, luck and an 
indefinable will-of-the-wisp known as 
“showmanship.” But this is only the 
appearance. In reality, many Holly- 
wood directors are fine artists, who work 
consciously and carefully, who apply 
very definite technical approaches in 
everything they do. No one can direct a 
picture by “instinct.” But even the best 
of Hollywood directors seem unable, or 
at least reluctant, to discuss and com- 
municate the problems of technique. 

It is in’ this light that Eisenstein’s 
“The Film Sense” will be most deeply 
appreciated. Here is an artist who has 
directed history-making pictures; but be- 
cause he is a social artist, his work is 
not limited to that. He grapples in the 
most profound manner with the techni- 
cal problems of his medium, not as some 
secret mystery known only to himself, 
but as something to be contributed to 
his students, to his fellow artists, and 
to those in the audience who are anxious 
to learn. 

It would be interesting to discuss why 
it is that no such articulate director as 
Eisenstein, nor any such stimulating 
study as “The Film Sense” has come out 
of Hollywood; but it is enough to say 
here that Eisenstein appears to us as a 
unique figure only because in his activi- 
ties he represents the complete artist; 
he is merely fulfilling the cultural re- 
sponsibilities—to a very high degree, to 
be sure—that belong to every artist in 
the Soviet Union. 

At this late date, when the screen has 
become the most popular and powerful 
medium of dramatic expression that the 
world has ever seen, it should scarcely 
be necessary to argue that the motion 
picture is an art form. However, for 
those few who still look down their noses 
with the ancient snobbishness, “The Film 
Sense” delivers the coup de grace. Every 
step of Eisenstein’s reasoning illustrates 
that the expressive powers of the film 
medium are limitless, that the artist’s 
problem is one of knowledge and con- 
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trol—how to utilize every element of the 
medium, and more especially, how to 
synchronize them, for the greatest effect- 
iveness. 

Although he does not subscribe to the 
once-popular belief that montage is the 
basis of the film art, Eisenstein is deeply 
concerned with the technical possibilities 
of montage—which now, with the addi- 
tion of sound, has become auditory- 
visual montage. 

Montage, in the simplest possible ex- 
planation, is the technique of juxtaposi- 
tion. A picture of a woman looking up- 
ward is followed on the screen by a 
picture of an airplane flying. Out of 
these two disparate representations, the 
spectator creates, by himself, a concep- 
tual image—a woman watching an air- 
plane. Actually the two pictures had no 
connection; they were separated in space 
and time; but because one follows the 
other, the spectator connects them, and 
by connecting them creates in his mind a 
unified image which is something more 
than the mere arithmetical sum of the 
two factual representations. It is this 
power of the human mind to form out 
of apparently disconnected phenomena a 
unified concept that is called into play 
by montage. 

As Eisenstein sees it, montage is the 
technique by which the spectator is 
invited—or forced—to become a collabo- 
rator in the creative process, by build- 
ing for himself, out of the many sepa- 
rate perceptions of factual detail, the 
unified total image. This section of the 
book is extremely valuable for those who 
seek to define the esthetic common de- 
nominators underlying all the arts. 

There can be no disagreement with 
Eisenstein’s analysis of the technical pos- 
sibilities in this field. But by concentra- 
tion on the problems of juxtaposition 
and synchronization, Eisenstein tends to 
make these the sole problems, or at 
least the prime problems, the director 
faces. 

It is in his study of the fusion of 
music into screen technique that Eisen- 
stein makes his most profound and ad- 
vanced contribution. His analysis of 
the synchronization of music with the 
visual design opens a whole new per- 
spective, far ahead of anything yet 
achieved in Hollywood. 

By synchronization Eisenstein means 
a great deal more than we have under- 
stood in the past. In Hollywood, syn- 
chronization ordinarily means one of two 
things. First, synchronization of musical 
rhythm with physical movement on the 
screen; this is the technique which Dis- 
ney in his animated cartoons has pre- 
sented in its most compelling form. (In 
fact, in the trade, musicians refer to syn- 
chronization-by-rhythm as “mickey mous- 
ing’). Or second, the vague synchroni- 
zation of the general character of the 
music with the over-all dramatic “mood” 
of the shot or scene. 

But Eisenstein digs deep, far beyond 
these relatively primitive approaches, in- 
to the very essence of the problem: How 
to find the real correspondence between 
auditory and visual perceptions in such 
a way that the artist can purposively 
synthesize them into a unity of image. 
As he constantly indicates, it is an ex- 
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traordinarily rich problem, offering end- 
less possibilities for creative study and 
experimentation. 

“The Film Sense” is a compelling, pro- 
vocative book. Important as it is in 
what it says, it contains perhaps an even 
greater importance in the fact that it 
comes to us from the Soviet Union in 
the year 1942. For in the very middle 
of the global war, at a time when the 
Soviet Union is bearing the bitterest 
brunt of the struggle, fighting for its 
very existence, comes this book present- 
ing with calm consideration artistic prob- 
lems far removed from the battle around 
Stalingrad. 

To some, this will be surprising, But 
to those who really understand what this 
war is about, it has a thrilling signifi- 
cance. For, as Eisenstein eloquently says 
in his preface, the Soviet Union, in fight- 
ing for its existence, is fighting for the 
future of culture and art. “That is 
why,” he says, “in giving all one’s 
strength to the struggle against man- 
kind’s enemy, one must not halt creative 
work and theoretical analysis. They are 
factors in that struggle.” 

And that is why, in the ultimate an- 
alysis, Fascism cannot win. Because, 
not only in the Soviet Union, but to an 
increasing degree in all the United Na- 
tions, artists and workers alike are fight- 
ing for the things that men live by, 
progress, culture, the future! 


Germany ’s 
Nightmare 


He Wantep To Steep IN THE Krem- 
LIN, by Gerhard Schacher. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.00. 


ERHARD Schacher is a Czech 

writer and journalist now living 
in Chicago. For some time he has been 
news analyst for the Chicago Radio 
Station W-I-N-D. When the Nazi in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union occurred, he 
was one of that small minority of com- 
mentators who predicted disaster for 
the Wehrmacht and correctly interpreted 
the Soviet strategy. 

While his bock is hastily written to 
suit wartime needs of quick information, 
it offers a useful and generally sound 
interpretation of the war, of the inter- 
national situation that preceded it, and 
of the prerequisites of victory for the 
United Nations, In Dr. Schacher’s es- 
timate the clue to all of Germany’s 
actions and what should equally be the 
clue to the moves of the United Na- 
tions is the two front war. Bismarck 
understood its dangers and by guarding 
against it, won a series of European 
conflicts, defeating in turn, Denmark, 
Austria and France. In the first World 
War the Kaiser ignored this principle— 
and lost. 

In the new World War, Germany’s 
strategy has been to wage a succession 
of blitzkriegs so timed that she could 
finish with one opponent before another 
could get set for action. With Europe 
conquered, England still recovering from 
her losses and America not yet in the 
war Hitler thought he could embark on 
a blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union 
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that would destroy her before England 
and America could move in against 
Germany on another front. 

But the blitzkrieg lost its blitz against 
the Red Army. The powerful Soviet 
defense and counteroffensive provided 
time for England to rearm; and events 
have brought America into the war. 

The Red Army has given its allies well 
over a year now to bring into being the 
nightmare that haunts Germany—the 
two front war. The present desperate 
and unprecedented German offensive in 
the South of Russia is Hitler’s frantic 
effort to dispose of Russia before her 
allies open a Second Front against him. 

Dr. Schacher’s book brings clear and 
forceful testimony to the crucial im- 
portance of opening up the Second 
Front against Germany as the essential 
prerequisite for the victory of the 
democratic nations. 1.8. 


“A Thoroughly 
American Book’ 


’ Russta AND THE BattLe OF LiBERa- 


TION, by Charles S. Seely, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander (Ret.) U. 8. Navy. 
Dorrance and Co. $1.00. 


EVERAL years ago a stir was caused 

by the appearance of an unusual 
book, “Russia and the Coming Arma- 
geddon,” which was published with- 
out much publicity but which never- 
theless made its way throughout the 
country and went through four editions. 
The present volume would have been 
the fifth edition but for the war, which, 
to a certain extent, had been fore- 
shadowed in “Russia and the Coming 
Armageddon.” This made advisable 
changes to shorten the volume, stream- 
lining it for its new wartime purpose of 
helping Americans know their fighting 
Soviet ally. 

What had made the book outstanding 
was that it had presented interesting 
and in the main favorable impressions 
of the Soviet Union and analyses of its 
international position at a time when 
the whole commercial publishing appa- 
ratus of the country was grinding out 
anti-Soviet material. While other so- 
called “experts” were depreciating the 
Soviet defense capacity this book of- 
fered a different estimate and made clear 
that when Armageddon came the Soviet 
Union would make a great showing. 

What added to the interest of these 
observations was that the author was 
a military man, a former Lieutenant- 
Commander in the U. S. Navy. Chal- 
lenges as to his descent and patriotism 
had brought out the fact that he comes 
of old and distinguished American stock 
and belongs to a number of patriotic 
organizations including Founders and 
Patriots of America, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, Military Order of For- 
eign Wars and The American Legion. 

In an author’s note, Commander 
Seely writes: 


Because liberty and freedom and democracy 
all over the world depend greatly on Russian 
aid and Russian strength, it is imperative 
that we in America have a better under- 
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standing of Russia, her people and _ their 
new political-social-economic system. It is 
also quite necessary that we discard our fear 
for an extension of that system, because we 
cannot be friendly toward, or cooperate 
fully with, Russia until we know at least 
enough about her system to realize that it 
presents no danger to us. 


This purpose is well served in “Russia 
and the Battle of Liberation” which 
presents the best material in “Russia and 
the Coming Armageddon” brought up 
to date for the new situation. Com- 
mander Seely has done an excellent job 
of condensation. “Russia and the Battle 
of Liberation” is stronger as a result. 


Two Scenes from “Moscow Strikes Back"—showing what it meant to the 
population of the occupied areas when the Red Army liberated them 


Commander Seely depends entirely on 
his own observations and his own im- 
pressions, Sometimes he is not altogether 
accurate in details. Sometimes he uses 
words such as “totalitarian” and “left- 
ist” in a confusing way. But at all times 
one feels in contact with an honest mind. 

An added quality of the book is its 
direct, salty, native style. It is a thorough- 
ly American book. I hope that it will 
find its way into the hands of thousands 
of Americans for he speaks the language 
of our people and what he has to say is 
of the highest importance. LS. 


(Reviews continued on page 32) 


How Our Ally Fights 
A Review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Moscow Strikes Back. From Soviet 
front-line newsreels. Commentary by 
Albert Maltz, voiced by Edward G. 
Robinson. Music arranged by Dimitry 
Tiomkin. Editing and montage by 
Slavko V orkapich..Produced by Nicho- 
las Napoli. Released by Artkino in 
New York at the Globe Theater. 


OTHING more powerful or mov- 
J ing, concerning the war, or for 
that matter any aspect of world events, 
has appeared on the screen—at least 
that I have seen—than “Moscow Strikes 
Back.” 

In her book, “Shooting the Russian 
War,” the noted American photographer 
Margaret Bourke-White speaks of the 
difficulties of making photographs in the 
sunless winter Russia under war con- 
ditions. Miss Bourke-White got quite 
close to the front—close enough to go 
through a bombing on a battlefield. From 
reading her book we can understand the 
tasks of the Soviet cameramen who have 
given us this epic. The cameramen who 
took these scenes of the Red Army’s win- 
ter offensive had even fewer choices of 
weather, location, and conveniences than 
Miss Bourke-White. In many of the 
shots the camera was clearly within range 
of the enemy fire it was focusing on. 
And the snow falling through many of 
the scenes and the frost exhalations from 
the figures caught in the lens make clear 
the conditions under which the camera- 
men worked. 

But, as important as their courage 
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and endurance is the mental focus of 
the Soviet news cameramen. Like Soviet 
film people in general they know that 
reality is glamorous; or rather, perhaps, 
not straining for glamour it comes, in 
places and ways that the movie glamour 
hunters never look for. There are no 
camera angle tricks, no attempt to iso- 
late the sensational, the picturesque or 
the overwhelming. There is no separating 
out of handsome heroes. There is only 
the real thing—and how magnificent and 
wonderful it is! 

The putting together of the film is a 
remarkable job. It begins with a scene 
of Moscow in a year of peace, in August, 
1939, during the annual sports parade. 
The joy, the creativeness of Soviet life, 
the unity of its many peoples pass before 
us in living tableau as streams of per- 
formers, belonging to many nationalities, 
dancing or going through acrobatic feats, 
pass the Kremlin reviewing stand where 
Stalin and other Soviet leaders, smiling 
and happy, stand wetching. 

Then follows the military parade in 
November of the grim year, 1940. Fas- 
cism, which has enslaved the German 
people, threatens the whole world. To 
the Red Army units ranked in Red 
Square, Timoshenko speaks. “The in- 
dependence of our country is in your 
hands.” It is in good hands. The Red 
Army responds with its great oath, the 
oath it has kept on fields where “Nazi 
invincibility” has been blown into thin 
vapors of mythology. 

Then we see Moscow under siege. 





barricades in the 
streets, trenches, sandbags, underground 
airplane hangars, tank traps; interiors 


Barrage balloons, 


of arms factories; nurses, volunteers 
receiving the quilted peasant jackets, the 
rifles and hand grenades that are their 
equipment for the most perilous assign- 
ment of all—guerrilla fighting. Then 
we move to the fighting fronts around 
Moscow, to the fronts where eighty-five 
German divisions had been concentrated 
in a smash at the capital hoping thereby 
to stab to the heart of Soviet resistance. 

Then the counterattack. Infantry, 
tanks, planes, artillery, cavalry, para- 
troops dropped behind the lines to blow 
up bridges and to coordinate guerrilla 
actions on the Nazi line of retreat, all 
meshing together into an overwhelming 
machinery of attack. Then the entry into 
liberated cities and villages, the capture 
of the bedraggled “supermen,” the spec- 
tacles of the vandalism and butcheries of 
the Germans. 

“Nothing in the East,’ wrote von 
Reichenau, “is of historical or cultural 
value.” 


“No building not necessary for the 
billeting of our troops should be left 
standing,’ ran another order of the 
German high command. 


On these orders from the heads of a 
once civilized people, beautiful cathe- 
drals were razed, the museums of Tol- 
stoy, Chaikovsky, Chekhov were de- 
og cultural monuments that belong 
to the entire civilized world were dese- 
crated. And to this vandalism, was 
added a new inhumanity. The cottages of 
the peasants wete burned down and the 
people turned out homeless in subzero 
temperatures. We see the dead, old men, 
women, children, stripped and mutilated. 
The living victims, women who were 
made a sport of by Nazi degenerates. We 
see it. We are not spared. This Is The 
Enemy’s work! How much more of this 
work shall we allow to go on! Can hu- 
manity wait a day longer to exert all 
its might to destroy it? These questions 
leap to the mind as one sees this tre- 
mendous picture. America needs this film 
to realize the danger it is in, the danger 
that menaces all humanity, all civiliza- 
tion. And against the horrors how mag- 
nificent shines out the courage, the de- 
votion, the sheer human greatness of 
our Soviet ally! 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


(Continued from page 21) 


the external enemy in wartime. Hence 
freedom of press and meeting have not 
been extended to those advocating a re- 
turn to capitalism or to the Tsarist 
regime, or to parties which were on the 
side of the Whites during the civil war, 
or during the last ten years to Trot- 
skyists, who have been treated like Quis- 
lings of counter-revolution. Foreign 
comment has focused particularly on 
the existence of only one Party. What 
needs here to be appreciated is that in 
Russia the Party is not an electoral 
caucus, like Parliamentary Party-ma- 
chines, nor is it a caste of officials who 
monopolize positions of privilege and 
authority. The 1936 Constitution 
speaks of it as “the vanguard of the 
working people . . . which represents the 
leading nucleus of all organizations of 
the working people.” The Webbs have 
likened it to an order or an elite, de- 
fined by special duties and obligations 
rather than by privileges, and concerned 
to lead opinion and unify administration, 
not to regiment or dictate. While most 
leading administrative posts are occu- 
pied by Party members, the Party is 
far from monopolizing the legislative 
machine or of consisting exclusively of 
officials. A substantial minority of the 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet and a 
substantial majority of the members of 
local Soviets (some 800,000 out of 1,- 
200,000) are, in fact, non-Party; and it 
has been a perennial concern of the 
Party to see that non-Party nominations 
are forthcoming and that non-Party in- 
dividuals assume positions of responsi- 
bility. Moreover, as the Webbs have 
pointed out, the Party is far from be- 
ing a self-perpetuating close corporation. 
Internally it is democratic in structure, 
with election to official positions by 
ballot-vote; its Rules explicitly stating 
that “free and positive discussion of 
questions of Party policy in individual 
organs of the Party, or in the Party as 
a whole, is the inalienable right of every 
Party member, derived from internal 
Party democracy.” (Rule IX, 57). 
Moreover, the periodic scrutinies of the 
conduct and record of members (the so- 
called “Party cleansings”) are deliber- 
ately held in public session, and members 
of the ordinary public are encouraged to 
voice their opinion upon the fitness or 
unfitness of particular individuals. 

The new Constitution of 1936, drafted 
by a commission under the chairmanship 
of Stalin, was intended to represent a 
major landmark in the growth of trah- 
sitional forms into “socialist democracy.” 
Its inauguration, however, coincided 
with a rapid rise of the war danger in 
Europe and with the famous Moscow 
Trials. Among its chief innovations 
were the substitution of direct for in- 
direct election to the higher Soviet 
bodies, and with it the abolition of the 
greater weight formerly given to the 
town as against the country population 
in elections to the Supreme Soviet; the 
omission of any category of disfran- 
chised persons (other than lunatics and 
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criminals) ; and the introduction of vot- 
ing by secret ballot in place of voting 
by show of hands at open election meet- 
ings. In addition, equal rights for all 
citizens, irrespective of sex, nationality 
or race, were explicitly guaranteed, as 
were also “freedom of conscience,” “free- 
dom of religious worship,” “freedom of 
speech, of assembly and meetings,” “‘in- 
violability of the person” (“no one may 
be subject to arrest except by an order 


of the homes of the citizens and secrecy 
of correspondence.” Legislative power 
is in the hands of two co-equal Cham- 
bers: the one consisting of delegates 
elected on a basis of one for every 300,- 
000 inhabitants, the other (the Council 
of Nationalities) of delegates elected in 
the various constituent republics in such 
a way as to give each, of the main 
national republics equal representation, 
irrespective of population: ‘Either Cham- 


of the court or with the sanction of a,_ ber:.can-initiate legislation, and legisla- 
State attorney”) and “the inviolability ’ tién requites the sanction of - both. 
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From An Old Friend 
To THE Eprror: 

Twenty-one years ago, when in our earning 
power, we contributed some towards helping 
the struggling Soviets famine victims—1921 
and 1922. Your pioneer of “S. R. T.” always 
gladdened us, and inspired us to look forward. 

No magazine can compare with SRT. 
Truth is its foundation and superstructure. 
I hope to send you some more occasionally 
but at 78 I’m not sure when or how much. 

Nation-wide newsstand distribution of 
S. R. T. will sure go far towards forcing the 
truth to millions of people’s eyes and ears. 

More strength to you. 

Walter S. Mitchell 
San Diego, Calif. 


A Young American Artist 
on Ilin’s Book 


To THe Eprror: ; 

I thought you would be interested in the 
enclosed letter sent me by a young artist 
to whom I had given a copy of M. Ilin’s 
“New Russia’s Primer”. 

Adele Parker 


Dear Miss Parker: 

My opinion of the little book you sent 
me is that it must be one of the most im- 
portant, greatest and most exciting ever 
written: and also one of the dearest and 
sweetest for its simple, clear appreciative 
picture of—what an undertaking! 

How glad I am to have read it. And 
mother feels the same about it. She has 
been reading it aloud to me—except the 
last chapter, which I finished to myself last 
evening. I can’t help feeling all persons 
in the world today who haven’t read it yet 
are still quite uneducated! I shall do all 
I can about that. What an easy and enjoyable 
way this primer, written for children, gives 
to anyone to learn something of the great 
idea which has inspired and which moti- 
vates so many people in the world; and 
to learn—and accordingly to appreciate— 
what the Russian people have been trying 
to do, and with what great handicaps; and 
above all to learn how they have been 
teaching their children. 

Thank you for the book. I shall make 
good use of it. 

Winifred Larrison 
Seattle, Washington 


From An Appreciative Reader 
To THe Epiror: 


Am sure you will get more letters than 
you have time to read, but I do want to say 
that we really do appreciate SRT and en- 
joy every issue. Am sending a dollar do- 
nation, which is very small, but it will help 
on your postage fund. 
Denton, Texas 


P. D. Phillips 









Ready for the Second Front 
To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Looking through one of the stores here in 
Washington for something to read I found 
one of your magazines. I was so delighted 
to see one, as I haven’t read any for many 
months. 

Reading Sovier Russia Topay is a pleasure. 
I think that it is one of the best magazines 
that can explain the present situation in Rus- 
sia at this critical period of current history. 

Your editorial especially was so dynamic. 
Word by word it explains war situation so 
plainly and so easy to understand. 

As a soldier who may go over seas at any 
time, I want to say that myself and so my 
co-soldiers are ready for whatever may come, 
as long as it is to crush that bloody Nazi 
war machine. 

Second front must be opened in the near 
future, now. With brave Russian people and 
also American and British fighting as one, | 
believe that Hitler and his war machine would 
be crushed once and for all, before long. | 
am ready! 

Enclosed you'll find $5.00 for which please 
send me your magazine monthly. 

I would also like to have book by Cap- 
tain Sergei N. Kournakoff and Soviet Power. 

The rest of the money please give to Rus- 
sian War Relief. 

My sacrifice is to stay in barracks for 
couple of nights. But that is not much. That 
is not even one drop of blood. Russian and 
other people are giving so much more. 

Hope that your readers will do as much 


and more. 
Pot. J. Debrovich 
Washington, D. C. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: I read recently that men 
and women in the Soviet Union are 
entitled to retirement with pension at 
the age of 60 and 55 respectively. I 
would like to know how the pension is 


provided for. I. A. W., Olympia, Wash. 


Answer: The pensions are paid out of 


_ the social security funds. The social se- 


curity system of the Soviet Union is a 
very comprehensive one and_ includes 
among its benefits payments for sickness 
and disability, free medical care, hospi- 
talization, maternity care, mother and 
child care as well as other benefits, and 
also provides for old age pensions. 

The funds to take care of all this are 
created by a tax paid by industrial and 
other employing organizations. The 
workers do not contribute to the fund. 
The procedure is that over and above 
the full amount of wages paid to work- 
ers and employees the employing or- 
ganization pays to the treasurers of the 
trade unions a tax based on a fixed per- 
centage of the total payroll. The aggre- 
gate of this tax constitutes the social 
security fund. The trade unions have 
complete charge over the administration 
i aaa of the social security 
fund. 


Question: Can you give me the fol- 
lowing information about the Soviet 
hero, Chapayev? Birth and death dates, 
full name, and a very concise description 
of the exploit on which his fame rests. 


J. O. M., Springfield, Mass. 


Answer: The Soviet encyclopedia gives 
the following information about Cha- 
payev: 

Vassily Ivan Chapayev was born in 
1887 and died in action fighting with the 
Red Army against the White Guards in 
the Civil War. 

He was born into the family of a 
carpenter in the city of Balakhov on the 
Volga. There, before he was conscrip- 
ted into the old Russian army in 1909, he 
learned and worked at his father’s trade. 
He fought in the first world war with 
the Russian forces between 1914 and 
(918 and he was cited for bravery and 
received four Crosses of St. George. 

In 1917 he joined the Bolshevik party 

ind from the beginning of 1918 he was 
‘ctive in organizing the first Red Army 
etachments on the Volga and then in 
he Urals. The now famous Soviet film, 
Chapayev, gives a record of some of his 
rilliant military exploits and is also tes- 
imony to his qualities of leadership. 
"he Soviet government early recognized 
hese qualities in Chapayev and he was 
apidly and progressively promoted to 
irger commands. 
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In November 1918 he was assigned to 
attend the military academy. However, 
he was only able to spend a few months 
there, having to return to the Ural front. 
When Kolchak was threatening the Vol- 
ga Chapayev was sent there at the head 
of the 25th Division of the Red Army, 
around the city of Samara, since re- 
named Kuibyshev. It is known that the 
forces of Kolchak were routed there and 
they began their retreat to Siberia with 
the Chapayev forces on their trail. It was 
during this victorious operation that the 
Chapayev staff was surrounded by the 
White Guard forces and on the night 
of September 5, 1919, Chapayev was 
wounded. Rather than surrender, he 
jumped into the river Ural where he 
was drowned with many of his comrades 
in arms. 

The Soviet people and government 
have honored his memory in many ways. 
Many kolkhozes have adopted his name. 
A city was named after him. And in 
1932, on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Soviet Union, a monument to Chapayev 
was unveiled in Kuibyshev. 


Question: How have the trade unions 
of the USSR responded to the war 
emergency production program? B. T., 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Answer: The trade unions have vol- 
untarily and enthusiastically championed 
the greatest possible production effort. 
Thus the production schedules of the 
plants in all industries, including those 
that have been moved from old produc- 
tion centers to the Urals, have estab- 
lished new records. 

In response to the call of the Soviet 
leader, Premier Joseph Stalin, on May 
Ist last, “to see to it that the year 1942 
shall become the year of the final defeat 
of the German fascist troops and the lib- 
eration of Soviet soil from the Hitlerite 
scoundrels,” many workers, especially in 
the basic war industries, the metallur- 
gical, aviation, tank, etc., issued compe- 
tition challenges to plants in their re- 
spective industries for enlarged output. 

Heeding this initiative, the All Union 
Central Council of the Trade Unions 
issued a proclamation (Pravda, May 27, 
1942) calling upon workers of all Soviet 
industries to arrange for a nation-wide 
competition for enlarged production. It 
called upon the various industries, es- 
pecially defense industries, to arrange for 
the supervision of the competitive pro- 
duction and for certification of results. 

The results of the first months of this 
competition were widely hailed by the 
Soviet press as indeed a great victory. 
From Moscow to the Urals and the Far 
East reports came pouring in of new rec- 
ords of productivity of labor and en- 
larged outputs of mines, factories, and 
plants. 


By THEODORE BAYER 





For example, in the second ten days of 
May, production of Magnitogorsk in- 
creased 9.2 per cent compared with the 
first 10 days, and from May 11 to 16 it 
rose another 13.2 per cent. . . . A drive 
was started by the steel smelters of Open 
Hearth Furnace No. 1 to produce a 
thousand tons of metal over and above 
the monthly quota, and by May 24 this 
was achieved. 

In the first twenty days of June the 
average daily coal output of the USSR 
increased 5.1 per cent compared with 
May. The mines of the Moscow coal 
basin reported a 12 per cent increase. The 
chemical industry as a whole reported 
an increase in production in the month 
of June over May, varying from 13 to 
40 per cent. Certain shipbuilding plants 
have reported considerable gains in pro- 
duction of ships exceeding the plan. The 
Kirov plant promised to raise its pro- 
duction by 5 per cent, but actually topped 
it by 17 per cent. This is true of many 
other armament producing and aircraft 
plants. Jzvestia reports that the up- 
surge of Soviet industry shows an un- 
precedented development of production 
capacity. 

For obvious military reasons many of 
the defense works that received awards 
for enlarged production were not even 
referred to by name or specified by loca- 
tion. These are mostly the plants which 
have recently been moved from their 
former locations to safer places. 


Question: How is the war financed 
by the Soviet Union? W. R., Ames, 


Iowa. 


Answer: The Soviet war effort is 
financed primarily by funds derived from 
its very comprehensive tax program. In 
addition to the funds so created, the So- 
viet government issued a 20 year defense 
loan of 10 billion rubles in April of 
this year. 

So great was the enthusiasm for the 
war that within a week the loan was over- 
subscribed. Should greater financial sac- 
rifices on the part of Soviet citizens be 
required there is no doubt that they will 
be cheerfully borne. 


Question: How has the Soviet Union 
solved the sex problem of the millions 
of Red Army men at the fronts and in 
the training camps? I haven’t read any- 
thing on this subject anywhere. Has it 
been discussed? If so, where? A USO 
Worker, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer: The Soviet press, which is 
usually very quick to air whatever social 
problem exists, or to sound the alarm 
whenever remedies for any situation are 
necessary, has not given any indication 
that the problem exists among the armed 
forces. We take that to indicate that 
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the mobilization of huge forces has not 
resulted in the sex problem that con- 
fronts armies elsewhere. 

The reasons are firstly, because So- 
viet society has long since established 
complete equality between the sexes, sec- 
ond, a single standard of morality and 
behavior, and lastly, has completely done 
away with the scourge of prostitution. 

No doubt these are factors that go a 
long way towards lessening the prob- 
lem. Of great importance is the cultu- 
ral, educational and recreational work 
constantly going on in the army, which 
of necessity occupies a large part of the 
leisure of the men, filling it with in- 
teresting and creative work. 

I would like to add one other obser- 
vation. That is, that apart from the 
time actually spent at the front or in 
combat operations and maneuvers, the 
army maintains intimate contact with 
the civilian population and is in constant 
touch with civilian organizations. These 
organizations consisting of men and 
women and often now, chiefly women, 
carry on a wide program of activities 
which constantly engage the Red Army 
men off duty. The Army has become a 
center of care and affection of the entire 
Soviet people. This cannot fail to build 
the morale of every individual Red Army 
and Red Navy man. 

This care and affection no doubt helps 
them to bear the hardship of separation 
from families and personal friends that 
the war imposes, which they cheerfully 
accept in the struggle for victory over 
the common enemy. 

Testimony regarding the absence of 
this problem in Red Army forces was 
given by Commander Norman, an Amer- 
ican doctor who went to Moscow with 
the Harriman Mission, and who made a 
study of health conditions in the Soviet 
armed forces. In an article which we 
published in our April issue, Quentin 
Reynolds quotes Commander Norman 
as saying: “. . . Give a thought to the 
fact that the Red Army and Air Force 
are virtually free from venereal disease. 
You can’t say that about any other 
army in the world.” 


USSR AND ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


(Continued from page 8) 


been invaded between 1918 and 1922 
by the armies of all the Great Powers, 
which were seeking to overthrow the 
Socialist regime. 

Point four of the Atlantic Charter 
expresses the desirability of all na- 
tions having access “to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity ;” while point five sets up 
as the ideal “the fullest collaboration 
of all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security.” These 
are principles that the Soviet Union 
has always supported. Indeed, ‘“im- 
proved labor standards, economic ad- 
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vancement and social security” for all 
were three of the main goals of the 
Revolution of 1917. 

The USSR has also consistently 
striven for good economic relations 
with the other countries of the earth. 
Unfortunately many of these other 
countries over the past 25 years have 
done their best not to have normal eco- 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union. 
The split in economic affairs between 
the Soviet Republic and the rest of 
the world was contrary to the earnest 
desires of the Russians. And the Rus- 
sians will be only too happy if full 
economic collaboration is, for the first 
time, granted them by the non-socialist 
rest of the world at the end of the war. 
The Soviets will greatly need such 
collaboration in the reconstruction of 
western Russia. 

Point six deals with the establish- 
ment of international peace, an aim 
that is closer to the hearts of the So- 
viet Russians today than ever before. 


And the Soviet Government will again, 


as prior to the present war, work for 
peace through the method of collec- 


‘tive security, originated by America’s 


Woodrow Wilson. 

Point seven deals with the freedom 
of the seas, which the Soviet Union de- 
cidedly favors, all the more so since its 
navy is one of the smaller ones in the 
world at present. And point eight deals 
with disarmament, first of the Fascist 
aggressors and then of the world in 
general. Certainly we can count on 
Soviet Russia being enthusiastic about 
disarmament, as it has always been, 
provided that other countries besides 
itself disarm. 

In general, then, we can say that 
Soviet Russia sincerely supports all of 
the principles outlined in the Atlantic 
Charter and will do its best to see that 
those principles are actualized in the 
post-war world. Russia’s policies, both 
foreign and domestic, during the 25 
vears since 1917, indicate that none of 
the 28 nations that have subscribed to 
the Atlantic Charter can be more de- 
termined on carrying out its obligations 
thereunder than the USSR. 


BOOKS 
(Continued from page 29) 


GLoBAL War, An Atlas of World Strat- 
egy by Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Mar- 
tha Rajchman. With 70 maps and 
charts. William Morrow and Co. 
$1.00. 


HIS book makes a series of analy- 
ses of the political divisions, popu- 
lation distribution, wealth concentration, 
location of natural resources, industrial 








developments and communications, nat- 
ural and man-constructed, of the entire 
world. Through these analyses it esti- 
mates the military potential of the major 
powers and seeks to chart the paths of 
invasion, lines of defense, the battle- 
fields and prospects of the war. 

Miss Rajchman’s maps and charts 
have a clear-at-first-glance effectiveness, 
though the items themselves are often 
dubious, particularly in regard to the 
Soviet Union where they are sometimes 
marked “estimated” and the estimates are 
obviously “conservative.” 

Much less can be said for Mr. Mow- 
rer’s text which has a peculiarly untime- 
ly quality. Passionless and directionless, 
it substitutes catchwords for insight and 
the hard smartness of the columnist for 
feeling. His verbal glitter, in dealing with 
the world crisis is as much in place as 
a beauty shop makeup on a woman-work- 
er in a war plant. 

The information which Mr. Mowrer 
dispenses may “make each reader his 
own news analyst,” as the publishers 
put it, but to what end? News analysis 
for news-analysis’ sake? 


Tue Russian Gtory. Ten true life 
stories cabled from Russia. Illustrated 
with photographs. Published by Rus- 
sian War Relief, Inc. 25c. 


HE phrase which is used to title 

this collection was coined by Win- 
ston Churchill to describe the heroism 
of Russia’s fight. Cabled from the Soviet 
Union and illustrated, in a number of 
cases, with radiophotos from the fronts, 
these stories help to bring us close to the 
reality. 

There are ten narratives in the col- 
lection. The authors include non-writers 
as well as writers; and of the writers 
one is Valentin Katayev known in this 
country for the novels “Time Forward,” 
“The Embezzlers,” “Peace is Where the 
Tempests Blow” and the play “Squaring 
the Circle,” and brother of the writer, 
Eugene Petrov, who was killed in the 
siege of Sevastopol. Katayev writes of 
the Cossack cavalrymen. Another of the 
writers is Constantin Simonov whose war 
play, a hit in Moscow, is being sought 
for production in this country. Simonov 
writes of the work of front-line cor- 
respondents. Two Soviet personalities 
well-known to musical and movie audi- 
ences are also represented. Shostakovich 
has an article called “Mars’ Music in 
Moscow” dealing with his wartime work 
in various fields of music, including con- 
ducting and writing music for front- 
line performances. The other Soviet 
personality is Zoya Fedorova, star of 
the great film, “Girl from Leningrad.” 
She describes her experiences acting in 
a front-line theater. The other con- 
tents include a story of the guerrilla 
fighters, an account by a Soviet scien- 
tist of wartime work in the sciences; 
a story of the work of Soviet women 
railway workers; stories of happenings 
in the occupied areas; and an account 
of Soviet medical work in the battlefields. 

There is vivid and memorable reading, 
of the heroism and sacrifices of an un- 
conquerable people, in “The Russian 
Glory.” 
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the troops lining Section 4 toward Stal- 
ingrad in order to create a pivot of re- 
sistance there. 


3. To defend the North. Caucasus 
mainly with troops moved up from 
Transcaucasia and fighting delaying 
rear-guard actions, until a stronger 
stand could be made north of the 
mountains. 


There is no doubt that the absence 
of a Second Front in Europe loomed 
large in the taking of that fateful de- 
cision. Should fifty German divisions 
have been drawn away from Sections 
1, 2 and 3 by an attack in Western 
Europe, it would have been possible 
to make a decisive stand at Sec- 
tion 4. 


The Germans have advanced to the 
Caucasus 250 miles in 20 days (7/27- 
8/16). From Rostov they have come 
down to Mineralnie Vodi. Upon 
reaching the foothills of the Caucasus 
in the area of Armavir, their spear- 
point split like a stake hitting a rock. 
One half turned west toward Kras- 
nodar and Novorossisk. “The other 
half continued on eastward and is rac- 
ing for Grozny. At the same time the 
Germans are concentrating upon the 
Stalingrad direction and mighty bat- 
tles are in progress at Kletskaya and 
Kotelnikov while a secondary German 
thrust is pushing eastward from Kotel- 
nikov in the direction of Astrakhan. 
There is little doubt, though, that Ti- 


moshenko will extend his left to cover 
the lower Volga. 

The Red Army, in the nnmnaidi 
is hammering at the German erstwhile 
Schwerpunkte at Rzhev and Voronezh 
and keeping the enemy constantly on 
the move. A sort of massage to keep 
the abscess from forming. 

Thus the Soviet High Command 
by deciding to risk the North Caucasus 
in order to save the heart of the coun- 
try by holding Sections 1, 2 and 3 in 
preference to 4, forced the German 
High Command to shift from a strat- 
egy of unlimited objectives to one of 
distinctly limited ones. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that should the Germans attain these 
limited objectives (Baku and Batum) 
the Red Army, while continuing to 
fight, will have lost most of its offen- 
sive power and the Middle East will 
be as good as gone. 

It is very, very late to open a Sec- 
ond Front on land in Europe, but it is 
still absolutely imperative to do so. 
Only those who either do not under- 
stand the situation, or who wish to 
prolong the war, can argue against this 
necessity. 

There are difficulties, but it would 
be a good thing to remember the good 
old slogan of the American soldier: 
“Tt’s impossible, but here it is!” And 
“impossible” here, vf course, does not 
mean actual impossibility, but the fear 
of impossibility. 


PLANNING FOR WAR AND PEACE 
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“First in open hearings in the Soviet 
we got the people to say what they 
thought the community was most in 
need of. Evidently we needed every- 
thing for there were over a hundred 
proposals, After discussion and debate 
in our Planning Board, most of them 
were of course rejected.” 

“For example?” 

“One was for a bridge across the 
Volga, another for a railway along the 
right bank. When the river freezes over 
—the only transport we have is by 
horse and camel caravans over the ice. 
| myself was for the railway. But the 
rest of the Board said it was foolish 
and fantastic to ask for that now. We 
at last fixed upon eight main projects 
ind with an estimate of their costs, 
brought them before the Planning 
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Commission in Saratov. The chief 
things we asked for were a new wharf; 
two new technicums for training trac- 
torists and machinists; a fire station 
with a signal tower as a lookout across 
the steppes; and as we have hills of 
almost pure limestone, we asked for a 
mill for turning them into cement.” 

“Why did you want a mill?” 

“An American—and you ask such 
a question! Why, this is the age of the 
machine! Most of the towns up and 
down the Volga are getting new in- 
dustries. We don’t want Kvalinsk to 
stay forever in the backwoods. But 
Gosplan turned us down flat on the 
cement mill. They said we had good 
orchards, good sand-beaches, good bath- 
ing. Instead of filling the air with ce- 
ment dust and noise, they would build 
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here more rest homes and sanatoriums.” 


‘And the other things on the list ?” 

‘“‘We got everything else, though we 
had to put up a fight for the new 
technicums. Our deputy to the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities helped out a lot. 
He happened to be a good farmer and 
mechanic so when he went to the last 
Congress in Moscow, he took up the 
matter with Gosplan—the Agricultural 
Section. He showed them we must 
have the new technicums if the 3,000 
Tatar and Mordvian boys in our 
districts were to learn to handle a 
tractor right. He showed them how 
the costs would be reduced by volunteer 
aid from the boys in the building. So 
we're building them.” 

He went on to explain how the funds 
came in as fast as they built, but no 
faster. An inspector from Gosplan came 
in every month or so to look after 
this. This is called checking up on ful- 
filment. 

“Oh, yes, one thing more we got,” 
resumed Vidensky, ‘“‘and we didn’t ask 
for it. That is a new sanatorium which 
can be converted into a hospital.” 

Understanding the threat of war, 


we had to admit that this was a good 
measure, But it was plain to see that 
in no wise could it compensate for the 
cement mill. 

“Come back in five years,” he con- 
cluded, ‘and you will see a different 
place.” 

And probably he would have been 
right had not the Third Five Year 
Plan been suspended, or rather diverted 
entirely to the war effort. The pro- 
jected Fifteen Year Plan which was 
to be launched in 1943 will differ 
greatly from its original outline. Every 
aspect will be revamped to deal with 
the disruption, dislocation and destruc- 
tion of war. But the goal stands—to 
reach as high a per capita production 
as in the United States, thereby raising 
the standard of living for all. Whether 
that aim can be realized depends on 
the extent of the ravages of war. But 
as Planning has been an all-important 
factor in preparing the country for 
battle, so it will be a distinct advantage 
in speeding recovery, in post-war re- 
construction, and in reorganizing the 
peoples for a new and, we hope, last- 
ing peace. 


ENGLAND AND THE 2ND FRONT 


(Continued from page 9) 


if thousands on the crown fringe had 
not moved on because traffic noise im- 
peded hearing even through amplifiers. 
| was one of the speakers and can tes- 
tify to the tremendous spirit and seri- 
ous determination of the people there 
assembled. 

The executives and annual confer- 


ences of great unions, engineers, rail- . 


waymen, miners, war-industry work- 
ers, etc., all call for immediate action 
and pledge support. But there is no 
room for complacency and no time for 
maneuver. We are more conscious 
every day of the need to fight these 
dark forces, the need to support, en- 
courage and spur on our Prime Min- 
ister to override them and to carry out 
our pledge. We could have achieved 
this weeks ago if we had had the great 
increase in strength that would belong 
to a united British labor movement; 
but even without such unity we can 
achieve it if we fight hard. 

The peril is great. Time is urgent. 
And the prize to be won is correspond- 
ingly immense. The British people 
realize that the danger is theirs as 
much as the Soviet Union’s. 

News of the invasion of the Euro- 
pean mainland, if it does not come too 
late, will end the feeling of frustra- 
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tion in British hearts, will be hailed 
with enthusiasm by our troops, will 
raise again the hopes of all the subject 
peoples of Europe and the underground 
movement in Germany and above all 
will act as tremendous stimulus to 
splendid fighters and workers of the 
Soviet Union. 


Postscript by cable 

Prime Minister Churchill’s journey 
to Moscow and the conversations held 
there are widely welcomed as a sign 
of ‘closer cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and reaffirmation of our com- 
mon aim of complete victory over Hit- 
lerism. They are especially welcome, 
too, as an answer to Fifth Column 
defeatist propaganda. 

But it would be suicidal to let up 
for one moment on the campaign for 
the Second Front, and against all ele- 
ments opposed thereto, since these will 
not cease their disruptive activity until 
decisively defeated by the Second Front 
and victory. 

National unity of all the anti-fascist 
forces is more than ever important to 
support and sustain all decisions taken 
for action. The Soviet position is very 
serious and that means our position is 





very serious too. The British and 
American peoples have great hopes to- 
day of early action and are ready for 
all the sacrifices necessary to imple- 
ment the pledge made in May for a 
Second Front in Europe this year. 


UKRAINE LEGENDS 

(Continued from page 17) 
had expected, with her life. Another 
may have become that geography 
teacher who, leading her class of school 
girls, robed in white in order not to be 
seen in the snow, wrecked Nazi tanks 
stationed near their village. 

This is a curious war. Much of the 
occupied territory is not truly occupied. 
From time to time it is crossed by puni- 
tive expeditions. But in the villages, the 
old sign posts “To the Village Soviet”’ 
still stand. The village institutions go 
on. Such villages are objectives of Soviet 
paratroops. One officer told me what 
happens in their landings. At a pre- 
arranged signal all the paratroops come 
together. Peasants arrive from the 
neighboring villages. Partisan groups 
send deputies. The newly arrived 
troops give news which spreads with 
astonishing quickness through the coun- 
tryside. ‘They make plans with the 
guerrilla groups. The troop formation 
becomes the link between the mother 
country and her separated children. 

In a diary found on the body of a 
German soldier serving in the Ukraine 
is the story of a descent into a peas- 
ant cottage. He and his lieutenant 
ordered the aged peasant they found 
there to kill and cook his pigeons for 
them. To them the old man replied, 
‘T didn’t breed my pigeons for you!” 

How often has the Ukrainian peas- 
ant given such replies in the long his- 
tory of his people. He gave them to the 
Germans in the last war. He gave it 
to the drunken captains of Petlura. 

In this German occupation army 
there are many old tsarist officers. 
There is, for instance, General Dumu- 
rov who once before led German 
soldiers against the newly formed 
Soviet State. Both times he was prom- 
ised the governorship of Tula. With 
what feelings he must have turned his 
traitor’s back in a second retreat from 
“his” city. 

In every Russian newspaper you can 
read how many sacks of grain the 
collective farms of the Eastern Prov- 
inces have sent to the now liberated 
areas in the Ukraine. And in all the 
Ukraine, never fear, the harvest will 
one day again be stored in the gra- 
naries of its rightful owners. 
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HIS remarkable book tells the amazing story, and 
answers all your questions about the army of our 
fighting Soviet ally. Its contents include: Seven 
Centuries of Fighting; Civil War; The Red Army 
Comes of Age; the Five Military M’s — Materials, 
Money, Men, Mobilization, Morale; the Battles in the 
Far East, 1938-1939; The War in Finland; New Arms 
and Tactics; Soviet Strategy and Leadership; Heroes; 
Armageddon in the East; The Log of the War; 
Summary of the First Three Hundred Days. 
The author, Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff, is the 
noted military analyst. Formerly an officer in the 
Russian Imperial Army, he fought both against the 





Germans and against the Red Army. Since the days 
of the Civil War he has made a careful and con- 
tinuous study of the organization and development 
of the Red Army, especially in relation to world 
military developments, 

History has borne out Kournakoff’s analysis. No 
other military writer has proved so amazingly ac- 
curate. No other military writer could have produced 
a book so comprehensive, so clear, so authoritative, 
and at the same time so vivid and intimate. “Russia’s 
Fighting Forces” is crammed with information as up- 
to-the-minute as a newsreel, as fascinating as an 
adventure story! 
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